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To be “contented” is to be con- 


Contented, but 
not Satisfied tained in one’s own sphere,—to recog- 
nize God’s limitations for us in the field of work and 


influence which he assigns to us. To be “satisfied” 
is to be so full that we want nothing more. It is our 
duty to be contented wherever we are. It is not our 
duty to be satisfied with any present attainment. We 
ought always to be reaching forward and upward for 
more things and better, in whatever sphere of life to 
which God has appointed us. The true child of God 
is contented now, and he shall be satisfied by and by. 


_ 
They that are Christ’s are witnesses 
for Christ. The value of many 
witnesses is in their many points of view. This is 
the utility of the multiplicity of authors in the Holy 


Diverse 
Witnessing 


monotonous and ineffectual to those who are without. 
Each one has therefore a specialty as a witness, One 
who could speak from experience said, “Some of His 


-children must go into the furnace to testify that the 


Son of God is there with them.” For this particular 
service God’s right to make his own selection is 
supreme, and his knowledge infallible. 

__ 


All men admire courage, but not 
all men know true courage when 
they see it. One temperament demands courage for 
the performance of an act which to another tempera- 
ment calls for no display of this virtue. No two 
persons, indeed, can be exactly estimated from the 
same sort of action. -Many a child displays indomit- 
able courage in going down a dark hallway when 
that hallway is peopled with specters of the child’s 
fancy. Many a person, on the other hand, commits 
suicide, not because of the courage in meeting death, 
but because of the want of courage in meeting life. 
As Carlyle says, “ The courage that dares only die is, 
on the whole, no sublime affuir. ...The courage we 
desire and prize is not the courage to die decently, 
but to live manfully.” : 


Courage to Live 


Oo 


Good men may be an incitement to 
us, but they are not to be a pattern. 
We ought never to be satisfied with doing as well as 
they do. There is only one example for our imita- 
tion, and that is the example of Him who was the 
Son of God and the Son of man. As with conduct, 
so with character. As with spoken words, so with 
writings. Old Quarles says pithily: “ Reverence 
the writings of holy men, but lodge not thy faith 
upon them, because [they are] but men: they are 
good pools, but no fountain. Build on Paul himself 
no longer than he builds on Christ : if Peter renounce 
his master, renounce Peter. The word of man may 
convince reason; but the word of God alone can 
compel conscience.” We may be reminded of duty 
by the word of our fellow-man, but our fellow-man’s 
words do not make our duty. 


Only One Pattern 


a 


What is more difficult than to stand 

Another in-the stead of another, and to act 
for that other? And yet this is a duty which comes 
continually to us all. Representatives in civil gov- 
ernment, delegates to conventions, attorneys, act for 
those whom they represent. The appointed care- 
taker of a child acts in a degree for the parent, and 
the parent, in turn, acts as the representative of the 
heavenly Parent toward the child. ‘Feeling this 
responsibility, many a parent, with the best of inten- 
tions, becomes sadly misrepresentative of the Infinite 
Wisdom. He has a burning desire to exercise his 
divinely commissioned authority. But he forgets 
that he is not standing in the stead of a merely om- 
nipotent being, but of one who is omniscient also. Is 
he as much exercised to know as to do? God knows 
the child’s weaknesses, physical and mental, his pecu- 
liar difficulties, obstructions, trials, and griefs. He 
knows his capabilities, his desires, his silent, uncom- 
mended achievements of character. 


Standing for 


This heavenly 


press himself to the same extent to represent the om- 
niscient One, in dealing with the child, as he does to 
represent the omnipotent One? Does he recognize 
the gaining of knowledge of the child’s nature as the 
prior requirement to the proper exercise of mere 
superior power and authority? It is fortunate for 
us all that “we have an Advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” This Advocate is at 
once the true representative, not only of the power, 
but of the wisdom and knowledge and love of God. 
He is therefore our perfect Master. He is never 
unjust to us, but always true to us; for he is at once 
the all-knowing One, as well as the One of all love, 
and of power. He is the perfect pattern for every 
one who is called upon to represent or to act for 
another in any sphere of life. 


CAS 
The Disease of Apprehensiveness 


S eageot? quality of mind which leads us to too great 

regret for what is past, and to too insistent and 
morbid dwelling on our conduct in the past, leads us 
to the apprehension of trouble and anxiety for our- 
selves in the future. At the best, this apprehensive- 
ness is a mental and spiritual disease. 

Some minds are slaves to one form of this disease, 
and some to the other. In one view, those who call 
up the past to regret it are less to be pitied than 
those who live under the dread of the future; for the 
past is fixed, and the very inexorableness of the pos- 
sibility of change lends a certainty to past events, 
however regrettable, that tends in the end to calm the 
mind. But,those who live under constant apprehen- 
sion for the future have a myriad and ever-changing 
host of fears to allay,—as many, indeed, as a fertile, 
and ofttimes morbidly vivid, imagination can supply, 
And there is no certainty of any kind connected with 
this glance into the future, except the certainty that 
such persons will make themselves (and, in conse- 
quence, their friends) unutterably miserable. To 
them the air is full of voices crying, at the most 
unseasonable times, “ What if,’ “What if,’— the 
rest of the exclamation filled out with whatever 
miserable anxiety at that moment haunts the soul. 
Sometimes the very sky seems written over with this 
suggestively distressing thought, “ What if my child 
should die? What if the worst should happen?” 
“What if”— with its endless train of possible or 
impossible woes. 

No station in life, no degree of comfort, no present 
immunity from pain, no thought of God's goodness 
in the pasi, can lighten the heart of such, or enable 
them to look on the bright side of life. They area 
most pitiable section of the human race; for they 
suffer ‘not only the real sorrows that fall to each 
mortal being, but they suffer the thousandfold sor- 
rows that never exist except in their own needlessly 
projecting minds. 

Undoubtedly the temperament of those who suffer 
the torments of this apprehensiveness accounts largely 
for its dominating presence. But no matter what 
the origin of such an unhappy condition, there must 
be at least a partial remedy for a state of things 



































































































































































































which appears so like dishonoring God, so painful to 
the sufferer, and so crippling and dwarfing to his 
energies. This apprehensiveness is paralyzing, takes 
all the sunshine out of life, throws the wet blanket, 
not only on specific things, but on everything. It 
squeezes the heart with fear,—the whole being is 
tremulous, and unfitted for self-forgetting, cheerful, 
hearty, and enheartening action. In effect, it is a 
form of self-consciousness. It is the sign as well as 
the bane of the untrusting heart. 

An apprehensive person may hold a theory of trust, 
may say that he has faith in God. - But in every hour 
of fear and panic let him show his faith by his works, 
and cast out the demon of fear and distrust. Let 
him believe that a loving Father will ward off evil. 
Let him really believe God instead of darkly dis- 
trusting him! Rather than define trust, let him 
exercise trust ! 

The person who is naturally apprekensive has a 
greater opportunity of glorifying God than one of a 
naturally buoyant and sanguine temper. He does 
not, it may be, so often as one of the non-apprehensive 
kind show out the cheerful or the calm and restful 
side of Christian life, but he may gain such a con- 
quest over the army of his fears, groundless or real, 
that God, who sees all our inner, intense conflicts, 
and who appreciates every atom of actual trust, and 
what it has cost each one according to his peculiar 
make-up, will be most greatly glorified by the effort 
of the fearful soul to trust him. 

If we fall into this sin of undue apprehensiveness, 
we may try to prove ourselves unblameworthy by 
reason of the unfathomable mystery of life which 
often holds for us such sad surprises. We may say 
that we are so sensitively formed, so susceptible to all 
impressions, have naturally so much forethought, and 
love our friends so much more than do others, that 
we are not to be blamed if we are filled with constant 
anxiety and foreboding about a thousand things in 
life. But is this other than an evasion of the truth 
that all apprehension is lack of trust? We may call 
it by what other name we please, or give any num- 
ber of reasons why it is native to us, and therefore 
not our fault, but our infirmity. But can anything 
disguise the fact that if we trusted perfectly we should 
not feel apprehensiveness in the slightest degree? 
We shall feel it just in the degree that we fail to 
trust God. 

It is indeed well to fortify the mind by reason, to 
show ourselves the unreasonableness, sometimes the 
absurdity, of our fears, to divert our minds from 
dwelling on possible trouble by healthy interest in 
other things and in innocent amusement ; but the real 
and immediate and truly effective and fundamental 
relief is just to trust God at once and implicitly. 
If we are, and since we are, the objects of God’s 
love, he is controlling the events that come into our 
lives. Can we not believe that events will be as he 
orders them? And if we know that he orders them, 
shall we not rest in the thought that they are wisely 
ordered for us? 

Sublime faith, actual realization that God is, that 
he loves us, that all things come to us directly from 
his hand, is required when this dread disease has 
taken possession of us, in order to render life even 
possible in extreme cases; for the possibilities of 
loss of friends, their sickness, sorrow, trouble of all 
kinds, are so great, that nothing is sufficient to allay 
the torture of the fearful mind but the great thought 
of God ; and not of God in the abstract, but of God 
in his personal love to us individually. This alone 
can not only support us, but can exert exorcising 
power on the demon of apprehensiveness, and bid it 
quit the soul forever. The power of trust goes beyond 
this. It turns our fear into courage. If God be for 
us, who, or what, can be against us? It gives us vigor 
to be aggressors, to take the offensive instead of the 
defensive position, and gives us strength to glorify 
God by a calm and loving acceptance of his will. 
Our power then is reserved for action, and ceases to 

be dissipated in dread. 


To the suffering, apprehensive soul, what sound can 
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be more cheering than the voice of him who speaks in 
the midnight of our fears ?—“ It is I. Be not afraid.” 
What but the bright and calm image of Jesus just 
beside us is enough to set our quaking hearts at rest? 
It is the image of Jesus Christ, thought upon, made 
real to ourselves, actual to us, that enables us to over- 
come our fearfulness and to rejoice in the Lord. Let 
the fearful give thanks that God is so good to us, and 
believe the depth of his personal love, and honor 
him by a great and joyous faith. This apprehen- 
siveness is, after all, but the bitter, perhaps the bitter- 
est, dregs of a self that is still assertive even in the 
renewed hegrt. 

“T will fear no evil” is written on the banner of 
the children of light; but, while they lift aloft their 
standard, it is sometimes a trembling hand that car- 
ries it and a cowardly heart that marches beneath it. 
Nevertheless, the bruised reed he will not break, nor 
will he quench the smoking flax till he send forth 
judgment utto victory. There is victory for the 
most fearful, the most timorous, the most apprehen- 
sive, if he will but strengthen himself in God. 


SOPEN LETTERS 


There are different standards, as well 
as different methods, of economy. 
When times are bard, and money is 
scarce, many cut down, or cut off, their religious contri- 
butions, and give up their religious periodicals. Others, 
again, are readier to cut down their expenditures for 
dress or food before they will lessen their outlay for reli- 
gious newspapers or for benevolences. Mention was 
recently made in these columns of a Kansas subscriber 
who had not used butter for a year, or eaten white bread 
for months, rather than give up The Sunday School 
Times; and now there comes a statement from a Cali- 


A Subscriber and a 
Summer Bonnet 


’ fornia reader which will appeal to the average woman as 


an exercise of self-denial in these days of getting new 
summer bonnets. In response to a notice of the expira- 
tion of her subscription, she writes : 


I will be obliged to let the paper stop unless you would be 
willing to let it continue, and trust to my honesty to pay for it 
as soon as possible, I have sent fifty cents to you several times, 
not being able to spare the full price for a year. I have dropped 
other papers to hold on to The Sunday School Times, I have 
spent only seventy-five cents for hats since 1892. What more 
can a woman say? Do as you think best. If you stop it, I 
will send for it as soon as I can spare money for it. One whom 
The Sunday School Times has often helped. 


The Sunday School Times will continue to go to that 
writer, and she can use what she would have paid for it 
for a new bonnet, or for new trimmings for the old one. 


a 


Spirit ot the | Many a man does evil without realiz- 
Reubenitesand ing the consequences of his conduct. 
Gadites And many another man is kept back 
from evil which he purposed by having the consequences 
of his proposed course pointed out to him. The story of 
the children of Reuben and the children of Gad on the 
east of the Jordan, before the entrance into Canaan, is 
an illustration of the latter line of conduct. A recent 
editorial reference to this event is a trouble of mind to a 
Maine correspondent, who writes as follows: 


In your editorial note of April 25, on ‘‘Sin a Telltale,” is the 
expression, “As Moses said to the disobedient children of 
Reuben and of Gad.” I do not understand wherein the chil- 
dren of Reuben and of Gad were disobedient. They asked that 
they might have their inheritance east of the Jordan. Moses 
reproved them for it, but, after their making satisfactory expla- 
nation to him, he accepted their conditions, and said, “ If ye will 
do this thing, ... ye shall .. . be guiltless before the Lord.” “ But 
if ye will not do so, behold, ye have sinned against the Lord: 
and be sure your sin will find you out.” The requirement was 
that they should go armed before the Lord to war. This they 
did. And I have always admired the ready response they 
made when Joshua called them to battle, and noticed his words 
of commendation after the land had been subdued. He “ said 
unto them, Ye have kept all that Moses the servant of the Lord 
commanded you, and have hearkened unto my voice in all that I 
commanded you,” and sent them away with his blessing. In 
what sense can it be said that these two tribes were disobedient ? 
I want to understand this correetly, but do not want to change 
my good opinion of the children of Reuben and of Gad on this 
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occasion unless I am in error. I want to take this opportunity 
to thank the Editor of The Sunday School Times for his help- 
ful editorials. I have taken the paper twenty-two years, and I 
feel that it has helped to form my character, and I consider it 
one of the greatest helps to spiritual growth. 


The Reubenites and -Gadites did not think so well of 
the land of promise as of arfother land, and they were 
loath to cross the Jordan. In this they chose for them- 
selves instead of letting God choose for them. Moses 
saw in this decision of theirs the elements of rebellion 
and disobedience, and he said: ‘‘ Wherefore discourage 
ye the heart of the children of Israel from going over 
into the land which the Lord had given them?” 
For just such disobedience, he said, God had cut off a 
whole generation of their fathers, and if they persisted 
in their course as ‘an increase of sinful men,” God 
would also destroy them. At this appeal, the Reubenites 
and Gadites repented of their evil purpose, and said they 
would. go into Canagn with their brethren, and after- 
wards come back to Gilead. Moses permitted them to 
do this; yet he reminded them at the last that their sin 
would surely find them out if they were still disobedient 
as they had purposed being. And that was the point 
emphasized in the editorial note on “Sin a Telltale.” 





Supply 


By Susan Coolidge 


‘Why does all heaven move toward beseeching souls.” 
, NATHANIEL BURTON. 
MPTY the brook-fed basin high on the mountain side, 
Drain it drop by drop, and make it dry as you will, 
The forces that guide the waters no vacuum can abide, 
They rush, they join, they link their threads in a foaming tide, 
And down they harry and hasten the spent pool to re-fill. 


Empty the sphere of glass, exhaust its last spent air, 

Seal it and make it sure, and deem your work complete, 

Let but a pin pierce through the fabric anywhere, 

And the urgent and crowding ether, for all your guarding care 
Will enter and fill the space, and laugh at your swift defeat. 


So to the empty chambers of these craving souls of ours 

Comes the invisible grace which breathes from the Lord of 
heaven, 

Comes as comes to the sand the tide with its freshening powers, 

Comes as come to the harvest the solacing summer showers, 

As to thirst of the desert the draft which is life is given. 


Only be ready and wait, and Heaven shall haste to bless. 
Empty thy old wine out and make a place for the new, 
Swifter than rushing wind shall the force divine down press, 
And the pitiful Lord instead of the want and the loneliness 
Shall give the peace of peace and the fulmess of joy to you, 


Newport, R. I. 
Ho 


Institutional Work at St. George’s 
Church, New York 


By W. S. Rainsford, D.D., Rector 


T. GEORGES CHURCH is a free church,—a0 
seats reserved or alloted or bespoken in any way. 
It is supported by voluntary contributions which range 
from five cents per Sanday upward. The edifice seats 
about 1,800. Number of families in care or register, 
1,112; individuals, 5,659; present approximate number 
of communicants, 3,611; regular communicants, about 
1,750; confirmed last Easter, 228. Servjces are very 
frequent. The staff consists of the rector, with four 
assistant clergy and four deaconesses. 


The Sunday-School 


The school is carefully graded upon the basis of age 
and grade in public school, thus securing to the teacher 
scholars of an equal proficiency in reading. Scholars 
over the age of thirteen go direet into main school. All 
new scholars under sixteen years of age are given appli- 
cation blanks, to be filled out and signed by parents. If 
answers are satisfactory, they are admitted. The family 
is then visited by the clergy and deaconnesses. 

Statistics of School_—Nine Bible classes, o¢cupying as 
many rooms, active membership, 450; main school, 794; 


grammar, 675; infant, 600. There are 175 teachers and ; 


officials. - : 
There are more boys than girls in every department 
































except the primary, where girls predominate. Generally 
there are enough mer teachers for boys above the inter- 
mediate. Among these teachers are Mr. R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, the Hon. Seth Low, Mr. J. Noble Stearns, General 
Wager Swayne, aud it stands for much that such men 
give of their time and convenience to Sunday-school 
work, 

Lessons.—Home., study of the lessons by scholars is 
encouraged in every way, beginning with the youngest 
child. Something to be done at home between Sundays 
is given them. This is gradually increased with each 
promotion to higher grade. Thus trained, they do not 
find the work required by course in the main school too 
heavy. 

Teachers’- Meetings.—Our new plan of teachers’-meet- 
ings, commenced three years ago, has resulted in a 
wonderful development of the teachers. They were 
designed for this end. Circles meet when most con- 
venient to them, at a stated day and hour agreed upon, 
and study the lesson. The superintendent appoints a 
secretary, one of the teachers, who arranges that the 
teachers should take turns in conducting the meetings. 
The secretary is expected to be ready to make up all 
deficiencies. The plan has succeeded in drawing out. 
the most diffident and timid; it has completely put an 
end to lectures; it has the effect of giving to teachers 
attending just such help as they require to meet their 
classes with on Sunday mornings; it spurs them to 
come prepared to the meetings; and with this self- 
acquired knowledge of the lesson, in the discussions 
which arise ideas spring freely, to be again developed 
and applied to the spiritual needs of their own scholars. 
The teachers know the scholars’ particular ignorances, 
dispositions, limitations; and, knowing this, they are 
practical in applying the spiritual lesson. Methods of 
developing thought are disclosed, copied, and bettered. 
By this method, namely, the teachers themselves con- 
ducting their meetings, rather than the clergy or super- 
intendent, this result has been obtained. The primary 
teachers have their own teachers’-meetings, developing 
the lesson to suit their work. : 

General Teachers'- Meetings.—We hold two or three of 
these between November Land May 1. Teachers in all 
departments meet at these for mutual conference and 
discussion of subjects of general welfare to the school. 
The rector’s meeting is this. He sums up the discussion. 

No rewards or prizes, nor presents at Christmas, are 
given in the school. 

The teachers visit their scholars systematically, not 
because of absence merely. Scholars reported “ left” by 
teachers are visited by clergy or d€aconesses, and, in 
every way the officials make it difficult for a scholar 
once enrolled ever to Jeave except to join another school. 

The school is supported and equipped by the church. 
The weekly offerings of the scholars are applied to mis- 
sionary purposes. These amount yearly to about four- 
teen hundred dollars. 

The school is kept open all the yearround. Teaching 
in summer is from the platform in each room. 

The superintendent is aided by a Sunday-school coun- 
cil composed of representatives of clergy, deaconesses, 
and teachers. This council meets whenever called upon 
by the superintendent, and renders valuable service to 
the school. 

In closing this description of St. George’s Sunday- 
school, I would say that it is a work not left to a few, 
but led by the rector. The whole force of the church, 
with its assistant clergy and deaconesses, and four of the 
vestry all at work Sunday mornings, is directed upon 
this work among the young; nor does it stop with Sun- 
day. The Boys’ Club, with its several departments— 
junior, military, literary, athletic, etc.—for boys between 
twelve and eighteen years; the Men’s Club, for those 
over eighteen years; the Industrial Trade School, 
attendance 284, meeting every night in the week, with 
classes ior printing, carpentering, drafting, telegraphy, 
stenography, and manual training, well worked, and 
regularly attended ; the King’s Daughters, members in 
regular attendance 550, in touch with almost every girl 
in the school, and whose work is missionary, with meet- 
ings every Monday night; the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
total membership 543, with rooms open four nights in 
the week, with classes for millinery, embroidery, dress- 
making, calisthenics, cooking, designing, kitchen-garden, 
etc.; the sewing-school, attendance 286, on Saturday 
mornings, for girls and young boys; the branch of the 
Penny Provident Fund ; the seaside work of the summer, 
excursionists, 11,758, of whom 551 stayed one week,— 
all goes to show the importance attached to the work 
among the young by the rector and vestry of St. George’s 
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families are cared for, the poor and the rich visited regu- 
larly by the clergy, other visiting by district visitors, 
each taking a certain number of families, and becoming 
friends with them, to the great good of visitor as well as 
visited. The work of the deaconnesses, who know more 
of the inner working of the organizations, of the condi- 
tion of the poor of the parish, in short, who are in 
closer touch with the inmost life of parish than any other 
one person or set of persons; men’s club for men of the 
parish, with six rooms, including gymnasium, and bath- 
rooms; mothers’ meetings, Helping Hand and employ- 
ment societies, clothing department, grocery department, 
relief, nursing, medical advice and medicine,—are ad- 
juncts to the teaching-work of the church and its Sunday- 
school. 

Other efforts are the Chinese Sunday-school, the 
library with four thousand volumes, the missionary 
societies, Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

The parish house is the home of these activities. The 
clergy and the sexton have their rooms there, The 
clergy are always at home Monday evenings to any one 
who may call upon them for any purpose. Heré the 
rector and vestry occasionally hold receptions, at which 
rich and poor meet and mingle, The wonderful change 
in the attitude of the poor, the working man and woman, 
to the church, in the last twelve years, is very striking 
to those who were with the rector when he began to 
minister to the needs of his parish. The increase of 
sympathy of the rich with the poor, and the poor with 
the rich, has come with the better understanding and 
personal knowledge of each other. 


Stuyvesant Square, New York City. 
CAS 


The Unseen Side of Life 
By Professor C. L. Williams 


HINGS invisible are not therefore things unreal. 
Unseen is the blood that causes the bloom on the 
cheek of youth. Universal chaos would ensue but for 
the force of gravity, which no microscope can reveal, but 
which is none the less a reality because it is not seen. 
We can see a man’s actions, but not his motives that 
prompt him to action. This country of ours is not so 
many thousand square miles, bounded on the east by the 
Atlantic and on the west by the Pacific, but it is a set 
of principles which patriotic citizens endeavor to main- 
tain and extend. But who ever sawa principle! All 
that we call a nation’s past is as truly an element of its 
life as its present. The Church of Christ is so able to 
withstand repeated assaults on her life because she has 
so great a store of power accumulated throughout the 
ages, and none the less real because unseen. Matter is 
_no more of a reality than spirit. Indeed, spirit was 
first. God, who is a spirit, is the most real of all reali- 
ties. In fact, the things that are unseen are not only as 
real as the things that are seen, but they are also the 
more important of the two. 

In every man’s life there is a very large part which is 
hidden from his view. He cannot by the most pains- 
taking and persistent introspection’ see it in all its full- 
ness. He has a vast fund of unconscious knowledge. 
He knows far more than he can think of at any one 
time. The most of what he knows he has acquired he 
knows not how. If, for instance, he has a large share of 
tact, he could not minutely tell how he gained it. Tact 
is a difficult thing to teach. The more a speaker is con- 
scious of trying to be individual! in his style, the less of 
individuality will he have. “ Genius is always a secret 
to itself.” Carlyle makes striking use of this fact in bis 
essay on ‘‘ Characteristics,” Of the most of our mental 
operations we are as insensible as of the circulation of 
our blood. How we reach this or that conclusion it is 
next to impossible for us fully to deseribe. Asa rule, 
extemporaneous speaking is not extemporaneous think- 
ing, but is the expression of thought wrought out before, 
lying in the speaker’s mind, and brought up before his 
consciousness by the excitement of the occasion. We 
frequently say, while listening to a gifted speaker, “‘ Yes, 
that isso. Something in me responds to that.” 


“ We do accept it; lower than the shoals 
We skim this diver went, nor did create 
But found it for us, deeper in our souls 
Than we can penetrate.” 


He interprets us to ourselves. He gives to us “ bread 
made out of the wheat which has grown in our own lives.” 

Such faculties of the soul as faith and love are not 
always consciously exercised; but they are not, on that 
account, inoperative in the life. The choicest faith in 


Christ is known chiefly through the peace it yields. The 
crises of experience both prove and improve such faith, 
—reveal its existence more distinctly to its possessor, as 
well as make it stronger. Love will live as a motive- 
power without being thought of all the time. That 
grandfather and grandmother whose “ golden wedding” 
is soon to be celebrated, are not half so demonstrative in 
the expression of their mutual affection as they were & 
little over fifty years ago. This is not because they love 
each other less, but because their love is-so mature, 80 
deep, so far below the surface, that they are not con- 
scious of it to the extent they were a little over half a 
century ago. Genuine love never becomes wrinkled 
with age. 

A man’s most real self is not what he sees himself to 
be as he turns his eye inward, not what he aims to be, 
but what he is in his unconscious self, what he is in 
those deeps of his life which are so largely hidden from 
his view. What he unconsciously is, as well as what he 
consciously is, affects all his thinking, all his judgments, 
all the outgoings of his life. Hence, no biography was 
ever anything like complete. You can photograph a 
mountain stream, but not the subterranean source from 
which it is fed. 

One’s unconscious influence most truly represents 
what he is in his inmost life. What he is, will out, 
sooner or later,in waysunknown to him. Evil withina 
heart will find its way into other hearts somehow. No 
fence is high enough to keep within a field all the thistle- 
seed grown there. Perhaps almost every one who reads, 
observes, and thinks for himself, will, at times, havesome 
doubts as to some of the truths that save the soul, A 
piece of ground that is not rich enough to produce weeds 
is not rich enough to produce wheat. A spring day that 
is not genial enough to bring out the spiteful wasps is 
not genial enough to coax out the cherry blossoms, 
But if a man gives lodgment in his life and entertainment 
to such doubts, they will, in ways unrecognized by him, 
impart a subtle poison to his influence over others. No 
one can keep to himself the results of a dangerous doubt, 

“A pebble in the streamlet scant 
Has turned the course of many a river, 
A dewdrop on the tender plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 

On the other hand, in ways and to an extent unrecog- 
nized by himself, one may influence others for good. 
The best results of a long and faithful pastorate are 
incapable of tabulated statement. A preacher is not the 
most competent judge of the spiritual value of his own 
sermons. It is well for him that he is often surprised to 
learn of the good he has done. He does far more 
than he ever hears of. He thus has fewer temptations to 
self-glorification. It is by the ordination of God that 
men are thus blind toa large part of the beneficence 
they work. , In the economy of the Christian life every- 
thing is so arranged as to promote humility. 

The best influence of a preacher or teacher is this 
which he exerts without being specially aware of it, It 
is not so much the conscious knowledge he imparts as it 
is the unconscious inspiration he gives, that constitutes 
the chief glory of his work. The walking encyclopedia 
may be able to do but little more than walk and answer 
questions. His mountainous accumulation of infor- 
mation may make him a marvel, but not, like Oole- 
ridge, an originator of thought in others. De Quincey 
wisely directed attention to the difference between those 
books which simply inform and those which beget 
power in the reader. While Mr. Emerson was living, 
Mr. Lowell, in speaking of him as a lecturer, said, “ We 
do not go to hear what Emerson says so much as to hear 
Emerson.” It is the outgoings of a wholesome and 
vigorous personality that more than anything else con- 
stitute an educating agency and arouse into actuualities 
the potentialities in another life, 

The ideal Bible teacher educates by means of himself, 
—by means of the Word which, hidden inshis heart, per- 
meates and energizes his personality,—more than by 
means of the mere facts he lodges in the memories of his 
scholars, Their belief in him establishes between him 
and them a connection not unlike that established by a 
siphon between a vessel that is full and one that is not 
full.. Their belief in him makes it easier for them to 
share his beliefs and to make his convictions theirs, 
Thus insensibly communicating to them his truthful self, 
he is the most effective kind of syllogism that could be 
employed to convince them of the truth. He can easily 
dispense with elaborate argumentation or extended 
processes of formal reasoning. 

Again, in the life of society as well as in that of the 
individual there is an unseen side,—unseen by society at 
large ; and the importance of this side is as great as that 
of any other. Of the ocean vessel the larger part is sub- 




















































































































































merged and out of sight, yet the part which is seen owes its 
stability to that which is unseen. The greater part of 
the best Christian work is not described in the public 
prints, but it is not, on that account, without value. The 
fidelity of the “ unofficial” brethren is essential. Paul 
says that even the feeble members are necessary. 
Should the faithful services of the soldier in the rear be 
lightly esteemed? The enemy does not always attack 
the front. Very effective indeed are those sermons that 
are six days long, that are preached out of church, and 
that, like a golden cord, reach through all the seculari- 
ties of the weck, binding Sunday to Sunday. They are 
mot reported in the newspapers, and they are none the 
Jess effective for spiritual ends because no salary is 
attached to preaching them. 

A parishioner may say, “ Our pastor is not what you 
would call a brilliant man. He has only a local reputa- 
tion. But he has been pastor here in this one village 
church for over thirty years, and people, even strangers, 
say that, if they are with him for no more than half an 
hour, they feel more like being and doing better.” Well, 
guch as he can afford not to be brilliant as that word is 
commonly used. Perhaps he has done more in the pro- 
duction of spiritual values than if he had had a large 
share of brilliancy. Sometimes the only thing you can 
conscientiously praise in a sermon js its brilliancy. But 
bread is not brilliant. The inconspicuous, as well as the 
conspicuous, service of such as our Lord called “the 
salt of the earth ” is indispensable to the highest welfare 
ef society. , 

Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken ; 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown,— 
Shall pass on to ages,—all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the deeds I have done. 


Granville, O. 





The Sleepy World 


By Mary F. Butts 


H, SO sleepy is the world! 
Out in the yard where the chickens creep 
Close to mother, and go to sleep. 


Up in the nests where the breezes sigh 
The sweetest kind of a lullalhy. 


Down in the grass where the field-nrice. bide, 
And snuggle cozily side by side, 


Out in the fragrant summer night, 
Where the primrose shuts its petals tight ; 


Where the clover leaves are closely curled,— 
Oh, what a sleepy, sleepy world ! 


Closely, my drowsy darling, creep 
To mother’s bosom, and go to sleep. 


Johnsen, Vermont. 


Hoe 
Teddy’s Turtle-Raising 


A True Story 
By S. Jennie Smith 


. H, OH, OH!” 

Sister Renie looked out of the window at the 
small boy who was jumping excitedly on the edge of 
the pond opposite the house, and inquired : 

“ What is the matter, Teddy? Been stung again?” 

“Why, no; nothing’s the matter, only I’ve found a 
nest of turtle’s eggs. I’m sure they’re turtle’s eggs, 
because there goes the old turtle down into the pond, 
and she’s just as mad as can be. Can’t you come and 
see? ” 

Sister Renie ran over to the spot where Teddy was 
standing, and there, surely enough, was a curious hole 
in the ground. It was large at the bottom, and had a 
small round opening at the top. It contained at least 
four white eggs. There may have been more that they 
couldn’t see, Teddy afterward explained to his mother. 

“Pm going to watch those eggs hatch,” the boy 
declared. “Do you think the old turtle will come back 
and sit on them?” 

“I don’t know. Suppose we go away for a while, and 
see ifshe com+s hack. In the meantime we'll read up 
about the hatching of turtie’s eggs.” 


. 
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So Sister Renie and Teddy went into the library, and 
there they found a book that told them all about it. The 
turtle laid her eggs in the sand, then covered them up, 
and left them to hatch in the sun. ; 

“ Perhaps she’s there now, covering them up!” cried 
Ted, running to the window that looked out over the 
pond. “No, I don’t see anything of her. Don’t you 
think we’d better ’tend to it ourselves, Sister Renie? 
They might spoil.” 

“Tt may be that you disturbed her at it, and she 
won’t come back, But we'll wait a little longer, dear, 
and see what happens.” 

An hour passed, and then Sister Renie decided that 
the turtle had been given sufficient time to get back to 
the nest, if she intended to do so; They went to the 
spot, but the hole was still uncovered. 

“T’d like to raise some in a box,” said Teddy. 

So Sister Renie kindly found him a box, and, filling it 
with dirt, buried two of the eggs in it. Then they loos- 
ened a piece of sod with considerable dirt clinging to it, 
and laid that right over the hole in the ground. 

“Now we can look at them sometimes,” Teddy re- 
marked gleefully. ‘ 

“T shouldn’t advise you to raise the.sad too much,” 
Sister Renie said warningly, “or you may spoil the eggs. 
Above all, don’t disturb the ones in the box.” 

“ All right,” answered Teddy. 

And Sister Renie, having other things to think about, 
forgot the turtle’s eggs for several days. Not so Teddy. 
Every morning he lifted up the piece of sod to see if 
they were hatched yet. He was so afraid that they 
would hatch while he was not watching. 

“Tt seems to me it takes those eggs a long time,” he 
said to Renie a week later. 

“Why, my dear boy,” she replied, ‘it takes three 
months, and if you go there too often they may never 
hatch.” 

“Whew! Three months?” repeated Ted. ‘“ That’s 
a long time to wait. And, Sister Renie, I didn’t sup- 
pose once a day was much to look at them, but if it takes 
three months, I might as well leave them alone awhile. 
Won’t it be long though?” 

But time has a way of hurrying when you are not 
bothering about it, and Teddy had so many other pleas- 
ures that summer that he forgot the turtle’s eggs entirely 
until the three months were up, and Sister Renie re- 
minded him of it. 

“ That’s so,” he said, rushing out of the house, “ they 
must all be hatched now.” 

First he picked up the box, and, as he did so, the bot- 
tom fell out, and the dirt, of course, went all over the 
ground. Teddy searched among it, and found two 
dried-up eggs. , 

“You see the turtle knew better than we did where 
the eggs should be put,” remarked Sister Renie, who 
had followed him outside. 

Then they went to the nest, and, lifting up the piece 
of sod, found one dear little turtle. It was scarcely 
larger than the end of Renie’s thumb. 

“Oh, oh, oh!" screamed Teddy in great delight. 
“TIsn’t it cunning?” 

After warning him not to hurt the little thing, Renie 
went back to her work, and Teddy sat for hours watch- 
ing the turtle run about on the ground. 

“I’m going to find a box to keep it in,” the boy 
thought, “and I'll have it for a pet, and call it Zip. 
Won’t that be nice?” ; 

By and by the tea bell rang, and Teddy wondered 
what he would do with the turtle while he was eating. 

“I know,” he said to himself, after much serious 
reflection, “ I'll put it in the nest for now, and cover it 
up tight with the sod.” 

He did so, and went in to his tea, feeling satisfied that 
the turtle was safe. When he returned to the nest an 
hour or two afierward, he found, to his dismay, that the 
turtle was gone. He searched through the hole, break- 
ing away the earth around it; but there was nothing 
but a few bits of shell. 

“Sister Renie,” he said, rushing into the house with 
tears in his voice as well as in his eyes, “‘ my turtle is 
gone!” 

“ Where did you put it, dear?” she asked. 

“Out in its nest, and covered it up tight.” 

“Why, dida’t you know it could work its way out of 
there? What would become of all the turtles if they 
couldn’t leave the nests after they were hatched?” 

“That’s so. And do you suppose there might have 
been another hatched, and it got away before we saw 
it?” he asked, a new thought occurring to him. 

“ Very likely.” 

Then Teddy considered the matter for some time, just 
as he always did when anything troubled him, and, 
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being a cheerful little fellow, he decided to look on the 
bright side. : 

“Sister Renie,” he remarked at last, “I suppose the 
turtle is happier being free te go where it likes than if I 
had kept itshut up. Besides, perhaps I shouldn’t have 
known the right way to take care of it.” 


Syosset, N. Y. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, afd outlines of tested 
metheods,that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has te do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions ef general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns, 
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Approaching the Child Mind 


The Illustrative Method in Singing 
By W. H. Allbright, D.D. 


HE beginning of genuine interest in the welfareof the 
children goes back of Friedrich Froebel and Robert 
Raikes. It began with Him who said, “ Suffer little 
children, and forbid them not, to come unto me.” That 
his disciples did not act on that injunétion, and follow 
more closely his example, is the reproach of the Church 
for many centuries. 

The Sunday-school exists primarily for the children, 
Its exercise¢ and its administration must make their 
welfare paramount, Its instructors must understand 
child life, in order to the largest development and the 
best results, To kuow the child is essential*to the 
wisest'approach. “Approach” means more than it did 
years ago. This is an age of sensibilities and nerves. 
Education and refinement have lessened the old-time 
crudeness and animal vigor. Even business has learned 
that education and gentility are favorable to the best 
results. Approach, to-day, in every direction, must be 
refined and skilful. The blacksmith as a dentist has 
gone out of date. The boor is not welcome in society. 
The uncouth and uneducated Sunday-school teacher is 
at a great disadvantage, The character not only, but 
the capability, the personnel, of the teacher, must be 
considered, 

- Then there is the question of method. This again 
involves study and adaptation. As a successful kinder- 
garten teacher said the other day, ‘‘ The children are so 
different that it requires different methods in order to 
interest and help them.” I went, a few days ago, with 
a young friend, to a well-known musical institution, to 
aid her in an application for admission to its course of 
study. The skill of the manager in ascertaining her 
musical condition and need was simply amazing. Ina 
few minutes he had discovered where to place her, and 
what method of instruction would be likely to secure for 
her the best results, : 

What have we in the Sunday-school that corresponds 
with this? Too often we assign a scholar to a certain 
class or teacher on account of age, or size, or acquaint- 
ance, or what not, losing sight of the larger idea of 
adaptation and result. 

In approaching and reaching the child mind, the 
illustrative method may be applied in singing as well as 
in teaching, address, and sermon: 

The value of singing as an educational and religious 
agency may be greatly underestimated. Singing, I truly 
believe, forms one-half the value of the Sunday-school to 
the primary and intermediate members,—that is, if it 
is the right kind of singing, if it does not go over to one 
or the other extreme of solemnity or jingle, the classical 
or the maudlin. Childhood is bright, simple, beautiful. 
Why should not music for the children be of that order? 
It should be illustrative, and by that I mean poetic, 
picturesque, imaginative. Flow and rhythm and move- 
ment are absolutely essential. Sentiment is appreciated 
by children. Figures and flowers of speech, as well as 
flowers from the conservatory, delight the child mind, 

Before me is a lesson pamphlet for the first quarter of 
1896,—one of the published quarterlies. These hymna 
and tuaes are to be sung by little ones ranging from 
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seven to twelve years of age. What are they? I give 


® them as I find them: ‘s 


“ O for a closer walk with God 
A calm and heavenly frame!” 
The second verse of this familiar hymn is happily 
omifted : e 
“ Where is the blessedness I knew — 
When first I saw the Lord?” 
Another hymn begins: 
” “Spurn not the call to life and light.” 
The second verse is printed thus: 
“ God’s Spirit will not always strive 
With hardened, self-destroying man 
Ye who persist his love to grieve, 
May never hear the voice again.” 
The third hymn is: 
; * Come, ye disconsolate.” 
The fourth : @ 
‘“ Come, my soul, thy suit prepare.” 


These selections, standard and beautiful, and admira- 
bly adapted to occasions and uses, are, I maintain, 
unsuited to the needs of children of the intermediate 
department. Their-use in any part of the Sunday- 
school is a debatable question. 

As hymns and tunes of such order as I advocate, I 
offer these as samples of the illustrative method in sing- 
ing, from one of the old bodks which, in my opinion, has 
never been excelled : 


“ Jesus the water of life will give.” 

“When he cometh—to make up his jewels.” 
“Tm but a little pilgrim.” 

“In a manger laid so lowly.” 

“ March along together.” 


.. Here are figure and flow, melody.and movement. The 
words and the music are a happy combination which 
appeals to all that is best in the child. 


Boston, Mass, 
Cre 
Floral designs suggestive of missions 
prerers nary — are used at the missionary anniversa- 


ries of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-school in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A recent 
one was a lighthouse tower, fifteen feet high, encircled 
with palms, wound with evergreens, and having a lighted 
lanterh at the top. It stood in the church auditorium, 
to which the children marched, from the Sunday-school 
room, to music by the Sunday-school orchestra. After 
opening exercises led by the superintendent, George 8. 
Bennett, the classes sent representatives forward with 
offerings of various-colored flowers, which, attached to 
the evergreens, made a striking effect upon the green 
and white background. Fifteen hundred dollars in class 
collections was presented at the same time. The light- 
house was the theme of addresses that day, and afterward 
of home conversations. 
O~ 

Children’s Day flowers-may well be 
used for decorating the graves of 
Sunday-school members. . In the 
Christian Church Sunday-school of Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, Children’s Day is late in. May. Appropriate 
exercises occur at eleven o’clock on that Sunday morn- 
ing. In the afternoon the school reassembles, and pro- 
ceeds from the church to the cemetery ina body. The 
graves of all who had been members of the school are 
decorated, ending with song and prayer around the 
grave of a superintendent, 


Decorating Graves 
on Children’s Day 




















Prayer in the Primary Class 


By Irene L. Pratt 


“To say my prayers is not to pray 
Unless I meay the words I say, 
Unless I think to whom I speak, ° 
And with my heart his blessing seek.” 


qn eees is an exercise of the soul, and, like learning 
to play the piano, it is well to begin to practice 
‘when young. Many primary classes dispense with the 
prayer service altogether, and in many others it is a 


with a very popular. primary 
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superintendent on this subject. “We don’t have any 
prayer service,” she said, “‘except the Lord’s Prayer, of 
course.” And then a bright idea seemed to strike her. 
“ We make a great deal of marching and countermarch- 
ing. The children enjoy it.” 

While marching and countermarching is all right, I 
do not think it should be indulged in to the exclusion of 
the prayer service. And what better place could be 
devised in which to teach the children what true prayer 
is? Is not the promise especially for these little ones, 
“Those that seek me early shall find me”? Should 
they not be taught to pray, “‘ Satisfy us early with thy 
mercies, O Lord, that we may rejoice and be glad all our 
days”? Should they not be taught the truth of what 
they sing ?— . 
‘All our joys and sorrows, 

All our griefs and woes, 


All our tears and heartaches, 
Jesus says he knows.” 


Not only knows, but cares, and that the smallest child 
can call upon him in time of trouble. Children have 
their little trials and temptations, and they are just as 
real to them, and hard to bear, as the grown-up ones 
are for us, 

Most of the prayers that children hear, even in Sun- 
day-school, are to them a mere jumble of words and a 
weariness to the flesh, As far as they are concerned, 
they might as well be recited in Latin. 

We are told to “pray without ceasing ;” that is, to be 
in a spirit of thankfulness to God, and filled with a 
desire for more of his grace, and to be ready at all times 
to look to him for aid and guidance. How many false 
steps might have been saved for all of us if we had 
formed the habit in childhood of asking God’s blessing 
upon everything we do! If we, have this prayerful 
spirit, almost everything we do will remind us of the 
goodness of God. 

I have heard of those who, when they wash themselves, 
will say to God, ‘‘ Wash me, and I shali be whiter than 
snow;” or, ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God; ” and 
when they dress themselves, ‘‘ Clothe me in the robes of 
thy righteousness; ” and when they eat, ‘‘ Feed me_on 
that bread from heaven;” and drinking, ‘‘Give me of 
the water of life to drink, that I thirst not.” 

A little girl once said that almost everything she saw 
made her think of some of the words of Jesus. When 
she saw the flowers, it was ‘‘ Consider the lilies; ”’ the 
birds made her think-of the two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing; when she mended her clothes, or watched her 
mother making bread, she thought of the few cloth in 
old garments and the leaven the woman hid. Like the 
Psalmist, these words were hid in her heart. 

There are many model prayers in the Bible, and more 
than three thousand promises. God is able and willing 
to keep his promises, and asks us to prove him, and see 
if he will not pour us out a blessing.. If we study these 
prayers and these promises, we shall at least know what 
we have aright to ask for, and it should be the aim of 
every primary teacher to hide many of these promises in 
the heart of each little child, which are sure to prove 
“a good thing in a good place for a good purpose.” 
‘They should be taught that God is more willing to give 
good gifts to those that ask him than earthly parents are 
to give to their children, . They should be taught, not 
only to ask’God for his blessings, but to expect and look 
for an answer, and to thank him for blessings received. 

There is a legend of two angels who were sent out 
with baskets to collect the prayers and the thanks of 
‘men, One returned with basket over full, while the 
basket of the other was nearly empty. 

I have heard that Catholic children are taught to say 
“Thank yeu” to God the same as to their earthly 
friends, and I think the custom a beautiful one, and 
worthy of imitation. 

How much unhappiness might be saved if we thought 
more of the blessings received, and Jess of those denied ! 
A few moments devoted to prayer each Sunday can be 
made one of the most delightful as well as profitable of 
all the exercises of the hour, and its effect will be shown 
by the behavior of the class; 

It is well to have a definition of prayer recited each 
Sunday, something as follows: . 

Teacher: “ What is prayer?” 

Class: ‘‘ Prayer is asking God for what we wish-from 
the heart, and thanking him for what he has done 
for us.” 

They should then be asked to name some of the things 
for which they wish to thank God to-day, and some 
things for which they wish to ask, 

A variety of answers will be given, and the wise 
teacher will treat them all with respect, and incerporate 
them in the “echo prayer ”’ that follows, 
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One may want a pony, another a bicycle, and one 
dismal, rainy Christmas a little girl said, ‘‘ Ask Him to 
make it stop raining.” 

Here is an opportunity to show that, while these 
things are all right and nice to have, they are but the 
“meat that perisheth,” and that we should desire to be 
made pure in heart, and to help others, and try to please 
God, rather than thinking so much of our own happinesa, 

One little boy who wanted to raise a laugh said, “ I’m 
thankful for my eyes and nose and mouth,” ; 

The prayer that followed was something like this: 
“ We thank thee that thou hast given us eyes to see all 
the beautiful things thou hast made for us, and that we 
can enjoy the fragrance of the flowers, Keep thou the 
door of our lips that we may never speak wicked or 
unkind words,” 

One Sunday a friend of mine was nearly paralyzed by 
this reply: ‘‘I'm thankful for whisky to make us well 
when we are sick,” 

She was equal to the emergency, and took the oppor- 
tunity to impress the fact that whisky is a very dangerous 
kind of medicine and that every bottle should be labeled 
‘noison,” that it should never be taken except on the 
advice of a wise physician, and that it caused more sick- 
ness and misery than all the other medicines in the world. 
could cure, ; 

A little verse with which most primary teachers are 
familiar may be recited ia concert before the prayer, to 
secure the reverential attention of all. 


““ We fold our hands that we may be 
From all our work and play set free ; 
We close our eyes that.we may see 
Nothing to take our thoughts from thee ; 
We bow our heads as we draw near 
The King of kings, our Father dear.” 


The leader should then wait quietly until every head 


is bowed. Insist that all shall take part,—that is, répeat 
the petitions after the leader. Short sentences only can 
be used. 


Close with, “ For the sake of Him who said, ‘ Let the 
little ones come unto me.’”’ 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Hoe 


There are advantages both in a small 
Sunday-school class and in a large 
one. In fact, the small class is the 
rule, affording, as it does, greater facilities for personal 
work and oversight on the teacher’s part. In Bible-class 
work, however, there is often added power in numbers. 
Mr. J. T. Alling, of the Central Presbyterian Sunday- 
school, Rochester, New York, the Jeader of one of the 
largest classes of men in this country, says: “ We be- 
lieve—and our belief is based on our experience—that the 
advantages of a large class organization, for young men 
especially, far outweigh the disadvantages; for what is 
lost in personal contaet and influence is more than made 
up in the class enthusiasm and attractiveness. Ve 
many men will attend the sessions of such a class wh 
could not be induced to become members of an ordinary 
Sunday-school class. This large number of wide-awake, | 
active young men, interested in religious matters, cannot 
fail to impress many minds who have not ‘ordinarily 
thought that religion was worthy of their attention, 
But, on the principle that a big projectile at high speed 
strikes a very heavy blow, so the very size of the class 
impresses many men with the reality and value of religion, 
and members who, when they first came to us, would 
never have dreamed of becoming Christians, have later 
been ready, to admit that it was a matter which they 
could not afford to put off nor avoid.” Long experience 
is entitled to be heard, though if be, and because it is, 
different from other experience. 


A Teacher who 
Prefers a Large Class 


- 


Older and younger scholars alike will 
be largely affected by their teacher’s 
bearing. A worshipful teacher often 
makes a worshipful scholar. A sincere seriousness, a 
prayerful attitude as well asa prayerful spirit, earnest- 
ness and feeling in using and teaching the Bible, careful 
attendance at church services, with invitations to the 
scholars to do the same, a sense of the real presence of 
God and a constant confidence in the power of the 
Spirit, a hearty presenting of Christ as the personal 
Saviour for each scholar,—all these characteristics of a 
worshipful spirit do not fail of notice by the scholar, and 
do not fail eventually of inspiring him with a worship- 
ful spirit. A teacher without these characteristics must 
confess to a great tack. 


Influence of a 
Worshipful Teacher 






































































































Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1896 








1. April 5. -{ one DINED Giiiicscn i diciscteciestestvimcistnnn Lake 13 : 22-90 

Or, The n of Christ (Easter).......Lake 24: 1-12 

2 April 12.—Parable of the Great Supper..........c00-ceereeees Luke M4 : 16-24 

3. April 19.—The Lost Found. Luke 15: 11-74 

4 April 26.—The Rich Man and Lazarus. ....00.0.....0.c0c000:s000e ke 16: 19-31 

5, May 3.—Faith -Luke 17 : 5-19 

. & May 10.—Lessons on Prayer... aienelitiedisemss weston .. Luke 18: 9-17 

7. May 17.—Parabie of the Pousés... PRS Se ee Lake 19: 13-27 

& May 2.—Jesus Teaching in the Temple... sseteeceesconsecees kad le 20 : &19 

9%. May 31.—Destruction of Jerusalem Foretold. asandngibecbenn Luke 21 : 20-36 

30. June 7.—Warning to the Discipies.... ssevesecemerrenceess LAMM 232 94-87 
HM, June 14.—Jesus Crucified... EN ee Lake 23 : 33-46 
32, June 21.—The Risen ‘Lora. sdtoengaanapedince sevteda “Luke 24: 36-53 


38. June 2%8.—Review. 


yey 
Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


Oo 
Study 25.—The Risen Lord 


Luke 24; 1-53, 


1. Criticism. 

No portion of the gospel narrative is more perplexing 
@hronologically than the narratives of the resurrection. 
While all are emphatically at one as far as the essential facts 
are concerned, they differ pronouncedly in details. Thus 
compare Luke 24: 47 with Mark 16: 5-7, Luke 24: 13-35 
is not given by either of the other evangelists. It is worth 

that in two places Luke seems to approach the ac- 

eount given by John (comp. 24 : 12 with John 20: 2-10; 24: 

96-48 with Johh 20: 19 to 21: 14). It should also be noticed 

that Loke’s account centers around Jerusalem, as that of 

Matthew about Galilee, while John narrates events which 
occurred in both localities. 


Tl. Taz Examination oF THE MATERIAL. 

Recall the time of Jesus’ burial (comp. Luke 23 : 56), and 
the place of the tomb (John 19 : 41). 

1, The Discovery of the Empty Tomb. The women knew 
where the tomb was (Luke 23: 55). Did they expect to find 
’ Jesus risen or dead? (See 23:56; 24:1; Mark 16:1; John 
20: 13,15.) Notice the absence of anything like hysterics 
Or ecstasy on the part of the women. If the tomb was not 
really empty, could not the Jews easily have proved these 
women liars? 

2. The Apostles Hear the News. Notice the first impulse of 
these women was to tell the eleven (vs. 8,9). Their recep- 
tion of the news may be seen from verse 11 (comp. vs. 22, 23). 
Yet notice the faith of Peter (v.12) and John (John 20 : 2- 
9). Is it not worthy of remark that the apostles were con- 
vinced of the truth of the story with so much difficulty? 
Supposing that they had been credulous, could we set much 
value upon their testimony? Notice that thus far none of 
the discip'es has seen Jesus. 

3. The Walk to Emmaus. We must assume that the first 
appearance of our Lord (namely, that to Mary Magdalene,— 
John 20 : 11-18) occurred after the two disciples had started 
+ for Emmaus (comp. vs. 22-24). Who these two were cannot 
be determined beyond the fact in verse 18. Notice (1) the 
profound impression the story of the women had made on the 
men (comp. vs. 14, 21-24; (2) their failure to recognize Jesus 
(¥. 16). Did they believe in his resurrection? (3.) That 
this is no vision (vs. 15,17, 18); (4) that they neither be- 
lieve nor disbelieve the story of the women (vs. 19-24) ; (5) 
the tact of Jesus, and the line of argument he adopts to meet 
their uncertainties (vs. 25-27) ; (6) the revelation (vs. 28-31); 
(7) the double testimony in Jerusalem (¥. 33-35). What this 
revelation to Simon was is not known exactly (yet sce 1 Cor. 
15:5). It must probably have happened while the two were 
on their journey. Are not the two important facts in this 
incident (1) the appearance of Jesus; (2) the use of the Old 
Testament to show the need of the Messiah’s crucifixion and 
resurrection (comp. Acts 2 : 22-36). 

4. Jesus Appvars to the Eleven. For the ordr of events, 
compare again 1 Corinthians 15: 5et seg. The chief fact here 
to be noticed is the proof offered by Jesus that he was a real 
person, and not merely a product of the excited minds of the 
disciples. Yet was Jesus’ body of ordinary flesh and blood? 
(Comp. v. 36 and John 20:19.) At this meeting Thomas 
was absent (John 20 : 24, 25). 

5. Subsequent Appearances of Jesus. Here belong some of 
the events described in the other evangelists. Thus (1) the 
appearance to the eleven, including Thomas (John 20 : 26- 
29) ; (2) to the seven disciples in Galilee (John 21 : 1-24); 
(8) to the eleven in Galilee (Matt. 28 : 16-20); (4) to the 
five hundted brethren (1 Cor. 15 : 6). 


a ee es 


6. The Aseension.. The account of Luke omits these ap- 
pearances, and hastens to the culmination of Jesus’ life. In 
the section verses 44-53, note the similarities with Acts 1 : 1- 
11. Notice again the appeal to the Old Testament. In verse 
47, we have one of the key-thoughts of Luke’s Gospel. Acts 
shows how this saying was fulfilled. Notice the simplicity 
of the account (vs. 50, 51) of the ascension, and the new joy 
that came to the disciples. Should it not be shared by all 
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Christians? (See Colossians 3 : 


1-4.) 


ITl. Tortcs ror Spectau Srupy, 
1, The group at. the sepulcher,—was it the same as at the 


cross? Who were absent? 


2. The new dignity of Jesus. (See, for instance; John 20: 


17 and Matt. 28 : 18.) 


3. The evidence of the resurrection in the Pauline Epistles 
4, The importance of the resurrection to the Christian. 


KAS 


Lesson 12, June 21, 1896 


The Risen Lord 
Goupen Text: The Lord is risen indeed.—Luke 24: 34. 


(Luke 24: 36-53. Memory verses, 45-48.) 
Read Luke 24; 1-53 


COMMON VERSION. 


36 ¢ And as they thus spake, 
Jesus himself stood in the midst 
of them, and saith unto them, 
Peace be unto you. 

87 But they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that 
they had seen a spirit. 

88 And he said unto them, Why 
are ye troubled? and why do 
thoughts arise in your hearts? 

39 Behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself; handle 
me, and see ; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have, 

40 And when he had thus spo- 
ken, he shewed them his hands 
and his feet. 

41 And while they yet believed 
not for joy, and wondered, he 
said unto them, Have ye here 
any meat? 

4% And they gave him a piece 
of broiled fish, andof a honey- 
comb. 

43 And be took #, and did eat 
before them. 

44 And he said unto them, 
These ere the words which I 
spake unto you, while I was yet 
with you, that all things must 
be fulfilled, which were written 
in the law of Mises, and in the 
prophets, and in the psalms, con- 
cerning me. 

45 Then «pened he their under- 
standing, that they might under- 
stand the Scriptures, 

46 And said unto them, Thus it 
is written, and thus it behooved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from 
the dead the third day : 

47 And that repentance and re- 
mission of sins should be preach- 
ed in his name among al! nations. 
beginning at Je-ru’sa-lém. 

48 And ye are witnesses of these 
things. 

49 ¢ And, beho'd, I send the 
promise of my Father upon you : 
but tarry ye in the city of Je-ru’sa- 
lém, until ye be endued with 
power from on high. 

50 ¢ And he led them out as 
far as to Béth’a-ny, and he lifted 
up his hands, and blessed them. 

51 And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and carried up into 
heaven. 

52 And they worshiped him, 
and returned to Je-ru’sa-lém with 
great joy : 

53 And were continually in the 
temple, praising and blessing 
God. Amen. 





REVISED VERSION. 


3% And as they spake these 
things, he himself stood in the 
midst of them, } and saith unto 

87 them, Peace be unto you. But 
they were terrified and affright- 
ed, and supposed that they 

88 beheld a spirit. And he said 
unto them, Why are ye trou- 
bled? and wherefore do 
reasonings arise in your heart? 

39 See my hands and my feet, 
that it is I myself: handle me, 
and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye behold 

40 me having. *And when he 
had said this, he shewed them 

41 his hands and his feet. And 
while they still disbelieved for 
joy, and wondered, he said 
unto them, Have ye here any- 

42 thing to eat? And they gave 
him a piece of a broiled fish*, 

43 And he took it, and did eat be- 
fore them, 

44 And hesaid unto them, These 
are my words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet 
with you, how that all things 
must needs be fulfilled, which 
are written in the law of 
Moses, and the prophets, and 
the psalms, concerning me. 

45 Then opened he their mind, 
that they might understand 

46 the scriptures; and he said 
unto them, Thus it is written, 
that the Christ should suffer, 
and rise again from the dead 

47 the third day ; and that repent- 
ance‘ and remission of sins 
should be preacbed in his 
name unto all the *nations, 
beginning from Jerusaleffi. 

48 Ye are witnesses of these 

49 things. And behold, I send 
forth the promise of my Father 
upon you : but tarry ye in the 
city, until ye be clothed with 
power from on high. 

50 And he led them out until 
Utey were over against Betbany : 
and he lifted up his hands, and 

51 blessed them. Andit came to 
pass, while he blessed them, 
he parted from them, ‘and 
was carried up into heaven. 

62 And they * worshipped him, 
and returned to Jerusalem 

53 with great joy: and were con- 
tinually in the temple bless- 
ing God. 


© 


18ome ancient authorities omit and ‘mp unto them, Peace be unto you. 


28ome ancient anihorities omit ver. 40. 
honeycomb. 


anda 


y ancient 


. *sume a tuthoritign Fe "seed unto. * Or, alana. 





Sreom J 
omit aud was carried up into Reaven. 
dim, and. 


*Some ancient authorities 
TSome ancient authorities omit 


m, 
The American ial aaa would substitute “ questionings” for “ reason- 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Exalted Sen of Man. 


Go.pEen Text FOR THE QuARTER: Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour.—Acts 5 : 31. 


Lesson Toric: The Sen Vanquishing Death. 


ings " ity verse 38. 


1. Belief Confirmed, vs. 36-43. 2 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Understanding Aided, vs. 44-49. 
3- Enthusiasm Aroused, vs. 50-53. 
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Datrty Home REApINGs: 


M.—Luke 24 : 13-24. The wondérful story. 
T.—Luke 24 : 25-3g. The Scripture explained. 
W.—LUKE 24 : 36-53., The risen Lord. 
T.—John 21: 1-11. The last miracle. 
P.—John 21 : 12-19. Peter's love tested. 
S.—Acts 1: 1-12. The ascended Lord. 
S.—Rev. g : 6-14. Ever living. 


(These Home Readings are the selection of the International 
Bible Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


Ba. 


Lesson Analysis : 


I, BELIEF CONFIRMED, 


1. By Personal Manifestation : 
As they spake, .. . he himself stood in the midst of them (36), 


Jesus came and stood in the midst (Jobn 20 : 19). 
Last of all... he appeared to me (1 Gor. 15 : 8). 


2. By Audible Address : 
Why are ye troubled? . 
He spake to usin t tte! (Luke 24: 
Appearing unto th . and ine (Acts 1 : 8). 
3. By Indisputable Tokens 3 
He showed them his hands and his feet (40). 


Reach hither thy hand, and me it into my side (John 20 : 27), 
He also shewed himself alive ... by many proofs (Acts 1 ; 3). 


4- By Secial Converse : : 
Have ye here anything to eat? .. 
(41-43). 


He was ies of them in the breaking of the bread (Luke 24 : 35), 
Jesus saith, ... Come and break your iast (John 21 : 12). 


. It is ine (38, 39). 


- He took it, and did eat 


If, UNDERSTANDING AIDED. 


1. By Explanation : 

These are my words which I spake wnto you (44). 
Hear then ye the parable of the sower (Matt. 13 : 18). 

He interpreted to them in all the scriptures (Luke 24 : 27). 
2. By IMluamination : 

Then opened he their mind, that they might understand (45), 
God gave Solomon wisdom end understanding (1 mee 4:29). ; 
Whose heart the Lord opened, to give heed (Acts 16 : 14). 

3- By Application : 

The Christ should suffer; ... 
preached (46, 47). { 
He must... be killed, and the pase day be raised up (Matt. 16 : 21), 
Through this man is proclaimed.. . remission of sins (Acts 13 : 38). 


4. By Encouragement : 
I send forth the promise of my Father upon you (49), 


The Father . . . shall give yon another Comforter (John 14 : 16), 
Wait for the promise of the Father (Acts 1 : 4). 


wepentance , . . should _be 


Ill, ENTHUSIASM AROUSED. 

1. By his Companionship : 

He led them out until they were over against Bethany (50), 
I will fear no evil; for thou art with me (Psa. 23 : 4). 
Lo, lam with you alway (Matt. 28 : 20). 
2. By his Blessing : 

He lifted up his hands, and blessed them (50). 
Lift u My Aye hands, .. . and bless ye the Lord gg? 1H: 2). 
Pray in every place, lifting up holy hands (1 Tim. 2: 8). 
3- By his Ascension : 

He parted from them, and was carried up into heaven (51), 
Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven (2 Kings 2 : 11), 
He was taken up; and a cloud received him (Acts 1: 9). 
4- Por their Daily Living : 

They worshipped him, and returned . , . with great joy (52). 


They went forth, and preached everywhere (Mark 16 : 20). 
These all with one accord contin steadfastly (Acts } : 14). 


HO 


Verse 36.—‘‘ He -himself stood in the midst of them.”’ (1) The 
manifested Lord; (2) The attes'ing circumstances; (3) The con- 
vinced company, 

Verse 39.—"‘ It is I enone 2 a) Whom ye saw slain; (2) Whom ye 
nua buried ; (3; W mame yes w behold 

Verse 41.—** They still dis’ lieved for Joy. " (1) Joyous emotions; 
(2) Conflicting fears; (3) Strange disbelie 

erse 44.—‘* All things must needs be fulfilled.” (1) Fulfilment 
needed—of the law, the prophets, the psalms, the words of Jesus; 
(2) Fulfilment found—in his sufferings, resurrection, work, 
ame 48.—* Ye are witnesses." (1) Of what; (2) To whom; (3) For 
wha 

Verse.51.—'‘ He .. . was carried up into heaven.” (1) His earthly 
work aceom plished ; ; (2) His heavenly work begun. 


KASH 
Lesson Surroundings and - 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events —The effect of the death of - 


Jesus upon’ the centurion is narrated by three of the 
evangelists, while John tells of the desire of the Jews that 
the bodies be removed, and the consequent piercing of the 
side of Jesns. The burizl by Joseph of Arimathea, who 
asked the body from Pilate, took place that evening after a 
hasty anointing, the two Marys sitting by the sepulcher. 
The next day (the sabbath) a guard was placed at the sepul- 
cher. The disciples rested that day, and probably in the 
evening the women prepared spices, and early in the morn- 
ing of the first day of the week they came to-the sepulcher 
to anoint the body. (On the order of events, see Lesson Sur- 
roundings for April 5, Easter lesson.) After the appearances 
to Mary Magdalene and to the women as they returned to 
the city that to Peter must be placed. The two disciples on 
the way to Emmans left Jerusalem hefore hearing of any of 


these. The spreerines ot afte ee eee eee. 






































































































lowship with them. As to the nature of our Lord’s body 


* 


and evening, the two disciples returning at once to Jerusalem 
(v.33). Here the lesson begins. But at some point during 
*the forty days which it covers there must be placed the 
e at Jerusalem when Thomas was present (one 
week afier the resurréction), the departure into Galilee, the 
appearance to seven disciples at the Sea of Galilee, the 
appearance to many disciples on a mountain in Galilee 
(Matt. 23 : 16-20, and probably 1 Cor. 15: 6), the return to 
Jerusalem, the appearance to James (1 Cor. 15 : 7), which, 
however, may have occurred in Galilee. 

Pracrs.—First in Jerusalem, at some house where privacy 
could be secured (Matt. 26 : 19), afterwards in the same city, 
and on the Mt. of Olives looking toward Bethany, that is, on 
the eastern slope; finally in Jerusalem, in the temple enclos- 
ure. The traditional site of the ascension is not far enough 
from Jerusalem. A hill overhanging Bethany is a more 
probable site. It is about a hundred yards from the direct 
footpath from that village to the city. 

Time.—From Sunday, April 9, the day of the resurrection, 
to Thursday, May 18 (foriy days after), when the ascension 
took place; in the year of Rome 783,—that is, A. D. 30, the 
thirty-fourth year after the birth of our Lord. 

Persons.—Our Lord and the apostles (Thomas being 
absent, according to John’s account), and other disciples with 
them, including the two who had been at Emmaus. At the 
ascension only the eleven were present (Acts 1 : 2-13). 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.—John 20 : 19-23; Mark 16: 14, 19, 
20; Acts 1; 1-14. 


2... 


Critical Notes 


Verse 36—And as they spake these things: Probably “ the 
things that had happened in the way,” etc. “ They” may, 
however, include all who were present (v. 33), Mark 16:14 
refers to “ unbelief and hardness of heart.”—He himself stood 
in the midst of them: “Jesus” was inserted by the tran- 
scribers, as in many other passages, for the sake of clearness. 
A sudden appearance is implied. Compare the sudden dis- 
appearance in verse 31, and the reference to closed doors in 
John 20 : 19.—-Suith unto them, Peace be unto you : This was the 
usual Jewish salutation (comp. John 20: 19, 21). (The 
omissions in the text noted in the margin of the Revised 
Version, vs. 36, 40, 51, 52, are supported by a Greek-Latin 
manuscript designated D, and by a few early Latin copies.) 

Verse 37.—But they were terrified and affrighted: The 
appearance was unexpected, in spite of the previous manifes- 
tations.—And supposed that they beheld a spirit: This, as the 
original indicates, was the result of their terror. ‘“ Beheld” 
is more exact than “see,” referring to the external vision. 
“Spirit” is used here as we now use “ ghost,” which is the 
Saxon equivalent for “spirit.” They thought it was an 
unreal appearance of a departed spiry. Hence our Lord 
sought to prove the reality of his bodily presence. 

Verse 38.— Why are ye troubled: The question points to a 
continued effect of their fear, but the rebuke is kindly in 
tone.—And wherefore: A different word from “ why.”—Rea- 
sonings: The American Revisers prefer to render this word, 
here and elsewere, “ questionings;”’ that is, doubting, gain- 
saying, discouraging suggestions.— Arise in your heart: It was 
in consequence of these doubts and questionings that they 
failed to recognize the reality of his bodily appearance. 

Verse’39.—See my hands and my feet: “See,” not “ behold,” 
the latter often being merely an interjection. This is an 
imperative verb.— That it is I myself : The order in the best 
manuscripts is emphatic. The identity of the person—him- 
self, and no other—is proved by the wounds visible on his 
hands and his feet (comp. John 20 : 20, 27):— Handle me, und 
see: They were bidden to do what was forbidden to Mary Mag- 
dalene. In this case the touch would prove the reality of his 
bodily presence (comp. 1 John 1: 1).—Fur: The word may 
mean “that,” but the other sense is more appropriate here. 
—A spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye behold me having: 
“ Bones” rather than “ blood,” since the touch would prove 
the presence of bones, as their sight had already indicated. 

Verse 40.—He showed them his hands and his feet: This 
verse resembles John 20 : 20, but the slight difference 
between the two passages opposes the view that this one was 
taken from that in John. 

Verse 41.— While they still dish lieved for joy: John says, 
“The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord,” 
There is no contradiction, since their excited gladness was 
mingled with. doubt. “ Disbelieved” is more exact than 
“believed not.”— Have ye here anything to eat? The term used 
is peculiar. “ Meat” is inexact, according to modern usage. 
Mark 16 : 14 states that they were at table when this appear- 
ance took place. 

Verse 43.—A piece of broiled fish: A common article of food 
in connection with bread. The authorities for the phrase “ and 
a honeycomb,” or, more exacily, “aad from a honeycomb,” 
are not so weighty as those for its omission. Yet it is difficult 
to explain how it was introduced into the text. Any alle- 
gorical explanation of the two articles of food is useless, 

Verse 43.—Did eat before them: This was to prove the 
reality of his bodily appearance, and to indicate human fel- 
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during the forty days between the re-urrection and ascension, 
the few statements serve to show: That it was a real terres- 
trial body; that it was not yet the glorified body, in the full 
sense (John 20: 17); that it was, however, not subject to the 
ordinary limitations of our terrestrial bodies, but in a transi- 
tive state, about which nothing can be known from our 
earthly experience. The main fact is the reality of Christ’s 
human body after the resurrection. 

Verse 44.—And he said unto them > Possibly that evening, 
but it is likely that verses 44 and 45 sum up all the instruc- 
tion given during forty days. This accords with Luke’s 
habit as a writer. He could not have been ignorant, when 
he wrote the Gospel, of the interval he refers to in Acts 1: 
3, since Paul speaks of an interval in 1 Corinthians 15, an 
epistle written before the Gospel, and while Luke was asso- 
ciated with the apostle.—These are my words: What had 
occurred was the fulfilment of what he had previously said. 
— While I was yet with you: In the companionship, iuter- 
rupted by death, and not re-established. There had been 
several predictions of his death and resurrection, in connec- 
tion with Old Testament prophecy (comp. Luke 18 : 31-33; 
22 : 37).—Jn the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning me: This corresponds with the threefold division 
of the Old Testament prevalent among the Jews, though 
some think it was not current atthattime, The first division 


’ comprised the Pentateuch ; the second, the other historical 


books, up to 2 Kings, and the prophets, except Daniel; the 
third, the remaining books, usually termed “ Hagiographa.” 
“Prophets” and “ Psalms” may, however, be used here in 
the stricter sense, since these writings contained the more 
marked Mesgianic prophecies. 

Verse 45.—Then: While this connects the verse with what 
precedes, it introduces sayings, some of which belong to a 
later period. Hence it may cover the entire forty days.— 
Opened he their mind, that they might understand the scriptures : 
Not only must the scriptures be opened to the mind (v. 32), 
but the mind to the scriptures. This is a spiritual process, 
not a magical one. The mind is enlightened to see what is 
in the scriptures, not to find some occult sense under the 
words. The insight, while on the one hand the work of 
Christ, was on its human side the result of spiritual sympathy 
with him. Evidently the disciples received repeated instruc- 
tion during this period. Their later proficiency in handling 
the Old Testament was largely the result of training, though 
on the day of Pentecost the Holy Spirit came to give them 
power, 

Verse 46.—And he said unto them: The Revised Version, 
by its punctuation and the insertion of “he,” separates this 
verse from the preceding. If a definite division of time 
must be made, it should probably be at this point.— Thus it 
is written: Compare verses 25, 26, 44.—That: “ Thus it be- 
hooved ” is not well supported.—The Christ should suffer, and 
rise again: Our Lord doubtless showed them how completely 
he fulfilled these predictions of suffering and of glory. 

Verse 47.—And that: This is also what was “ written,’’— 
Repentance and remission of sins: The two oldest manuscripts 
read “unto” instead of “and,” but this reading may have 
arisen from the form used of John the Buptist’s preaching. 
He preached repentance leading to remission ; the Christian 
heralds were to proclaim both at the same time.—Should be 
preached: Proclaimed as by a herald, speaking for oue who 
sends him.—Jn his name: By his authority, and on the ground 
of what he is and has done.— Unio all the nations: Luke, 
writing for Gentiles, tells how our Lord himself declared that 
this universal scope of the gospel was in accordance with 
prophecy.— Beginning from Jerusalem: The participle, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, is plural, and in grammatical 
agreement with “ ye” (v.48; see margin of Rev. Ver.). If 
connected with what precedes, it qualifies the implied sub- 
ject of the verb “ preached,” and forms part of the prophecy. 
If joined with verse 48, it states how they would proceed. 
“From” suggests an outward movement. 

Verse 48.— Ye are: The omission of “and” in the oldest 
manuscripts favors the view that the previous clause is to be 
connected with this verse. “Ye” is emphatic, referring 
primarily, but not exclusively, to the apostles.— Witnesses of 
these things: Not only had they seen the gospel facts, but 
they could bear witness as to the significance of these events, 
how they fulfilled prophecy, and furnished the basis for re- 
pentance and remission of sins. 

Verse 49.—I send forth: The present tense of prophetic 
announcement. “ Forth” is properly inserted. This send- 
ing forth our Lord claims as his own right (comp. John 15 : 
26; 16:7; Acts 2: 33).—The promise of my Father upon you: 
The Holy Spirit (comp. Acts 1: 4,5).—But tarry ye in the 
city: That is, “ Jerusalem,” which the transcribers after- 
wards inserted. “Tarry” suggests a quiet waiting.—Uniil 
ye be clothed: “Not many days hence” (Acts 1: 5); the 
interval was ten days. “Clothed” is the Anglo-Saxon term 
for “endued,” a word often confounded with “ endowed.” — 
With power from on high: The result of the sending forth of 
the promise of the Father,—not the gift of the Holy Spirit 
itself, but the effect of that gift. Our Lord, by a symbolical 
act at this time (see John 20 : 22), signified the reception of 
the Holy Spirit, but this was preliminary to the outpouring 
at Pentecost. 
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Verse 50.—Led them out: From the city.— Until they were 
over against Bethany: A slight change of reading, well at- 
tested, gives this sense, showing that they went as far as the 
eastern slope of the Mt. of Olives, and not into Bethany 
itself. Thus an apparent conflict with Acts 1: 12 is removed, 
—He lified up his hands, and blessed them: The conversation 
narrated in Acts 1 ; 6-8 occurred just before this. 

Verse 51.— While he blessed them: With his hands uplifted 
in the act of blessing.—He parted from them: The verb is not 
passive, but active. In itself it might mean that he went a 
little distance from them, but the context and Acts 1:9 
show that it refers to the ascension.—And was carried up into 
heaven: The tense points to a process, as if he was seen to 
move up out of their sight (comp. Acts 1: 9,10), The 
clause is omitted in the Sinaitic manuscript also, but should 
be retained. 

Verse 52.—And they worshipped him: This worship was 
doubtless a higher reverence than that accorded to him 
during his earthly intercourse with them (comp, Acts 1; 
10, 11, for further details).— Returned to Jerusalem with great 
joy: They feared when he appeared, they rejoiced when he 
disappeared, They now had clearer views of his person and 
work. Uuless they believed that he had been exalted to 
heaven, they could not now have r-joiced on earth, 

Verse 53.—And were continuu'ly in the temple: That is, the 
enclosure, “continually” referring to the stated hours of 
prayer. It is not likely that the “upper room,” spoken of 
in Acts 1:13, was within the temple enclosure.—Blessing 
God; The briefer reading, followed in the Revised Version, 
is well supported; while the word “Amen,” which occurs at® 
the close of each of the Gospels in the Authorized Version, is 
a liturgical addition. The attitude of the disciples is signifi- 
cant. In harmony, quietude, and confidence, they awaited 
“the promize of the Father.” 


¢ 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE fir-t day of the week had closed, with the appearing 
of the stars, on what has ever since been our “ Lord’s 
Day,”—the Christian Sunday,—on which Jesus, the victo- 
rious Sun, had arisen from amidst the shades of death te 
shine over humanity, thenceforth, forever, “bright through 
the endless year of Jove’s triumphant reign.” He had shown 
himself to the women and to Peter in the garden, in the safe- 
keeping of whcse rock-tomb he had rested since the shadows 
of Friday evening had seen him laid there by the faithful 
few. Now, in the evening, the eleven Galileans, who had 
been with him so long, having recovered, their courage, 
weakly forgotten in his hour of trial, had gathered once 
more in the upper room where they took their evening meal 
together. 

The precaution, however, was taken of shutting the door, 
—usually, in the East, left open,—fear of the hostile Jews 
being strong upon them, They had lain down at the table, 
or, perhaps, sat, in Oriental fashion, cross-legged on the floor, 
round the cértral and single dish, when suddenly, without 
the door being opened, Jesus stood in their midst, with the 
sweet salutation, still everywhere heard in these lands, “ Peace 
be to you”! The apparition of one whom they fancied dead - 
overpowered them. It could only, they thought, be the 
ghost of their Master, and ail men are afraid of such visitors 
from the grave. 

His soft words, nevertheless, soon restored their confidence, 
as he gently rebuked their furgetfulness of his promise to re- 
turn from the grave in three days, and their distrust of the 
report of those who had already seen him. Holding out his 
hands, moreover, and showing them his bare feet and his 
side, the marks of the nails and of the spear left no doubt of 
its being he, while no mere ghost could have a body as they 
saw in him who was before them. § ill more, he even joined 
in their meal, eating with them a piece of a broiled fish 
which wa: part of their supper. Joy filled their hearts, and 
they gladly listened to his proofs that what had happened 
was in accordance with the Scriptures; that repentance and 
remitting of sins might be preached by them in his name, 
beginning from Jerusalem. But they were to remain in the 
city till they were clothed from heaven with power for 
their mission through spiritual illumination, and also by 
miraculous endowments (Mark 16:15 ff). He then breathed 
on them, and imparted the Holy Spirit to them, as an earnest 
of the future, giving them, at the same time, as leaders of the 
new kingdom of God, authority to receive or reject from its 
membership. 

A week passed, and they were once more together, within 
closed doors, as before. Thomas had not been present on the 
previous appearance, and had declared that he would only 
believe when he had seen and touched the wounded limbs and 
side. But now, once more, Jesus stood amidst them, and 
graciously gave the doubter the proof he demanded. The 
eleven had been told by the angel, through the women, to go 
back to Galilee, as Christ designed to meet them there, and 
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hence, while intending to return to Jerusalem presently, as 
he had directed, they presently set off for their old home. 

There, in the gray of the dawn, when Peter, Thomas, 
Nathanael, James, and John, were rowing to land after a 
fruitless nighi’s fishing, he once more showed himself to 
them, proving his identity by a wondrous draught of fish, 
secured at once by his directing word. The eager, loving 


. Peter needed no more-evidence. Throwing himself into the 


water, he would not wait till the boat reached the beach, but 
swam to land, that he might fall at the feet of him for deny- 
ing whom in a moment of weakness he could not sufficiently 
show his sorrowing wish for pardon, A fire having been 
kindled, the eleven, hungry after their night’s toil, refreshed 
themselves with fish and bread, but it is not said that Christ 
ate of either (John 21, Rev. Ver.). 

The simple meal over, that touching discourse which we 
all know so well took place with Peter. Thrice he was 
asked if he loved Jesus, and thrice, as he answered that in- 


deed he did, the care of Christ’s lambs and sheep was com- 


mitted. to him, but, with thie, the intimation that a violent 
death awaited him in the end. A few words more, and Jesus 
vanished, no one knew how or whither. 

Some days after, a great gathering of disciples—above five 


thundred—had assembled on a hill, where their Master, 


through the angel, had told them to meet him; and thither 
he came, and received their “ worship,” though some still 
doubted. To all this multitude, however, so far as they ac- 
cepted him as risen from the dead, he now gave full author- 
ity to “ go and make disciples of all the nasions,” baptizing 

teaching all they had heard him command, sustained by 
the assurance that he would be with them always, as long as 
the world endured. We next read of his appearing to James, 
and then, once more, to all the apostles (Matt. 28 : 16-20; 
1 Cor. 15 : 6, 7). 

It would, indeed, appear from Acts (1 : 3.8) as if we 
did not know more than a few of the times, during the forty 
days befure his ascension, when he met his followers to pre- 
pare them for their great commission, But the end came at 
last. They were again in Jerusalem, and he had come to 
them, and had led them out till they were on the slopes of 
Olivet, behind Bethany, as if he had gone thither to cast a 
final look at the lowly home of the two sisters and their 
brother Lazarus. There, we are told, he once more spoke to 
them, and then, when he had blessed them with uplifted 
hands, “ he parted from them, and was carried up into heaven, 
and sat down at the right hand of God” (Luke 24: 50-53; 
Mark 16: 19, 20; Acts 1: 9-12), A week later came Pente- 
cost, with all its wonders, to equip them for the spiritual 


conquest of the world. 
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The’ Triumphant Return of the 
Conqueror 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HERE are no marks of time in this lesson, and, for any- 
thing that appears, the narrative is continuous, and the 
ascension might have occurred on the evening of the resur- 
rection. But neither is there anything to forbid interpreting 
this close of Luke’s Gospel by the fuller details contained in 
the beginning of his other treatise, the Acts, where the space 
of forty days interposes between the resurrection and the 
ascension. It is but reasonable to suppose that an author’s 
two books agree, when he gives no hint of change of opinion, 
and it is as reasonable to fegard the narrative in this lesson 
asasummary of the whole period of forty days. If so, it 
contains three things,—the first appearance of the risen Lord 
to the assembled disciples (vs. 36-43), a condensed summary 
of the teachings of the risen Lord (vs. 44-49), and an equally 
compressed record of the ascension (vs. 50-53). 

1, The proofs of the resurrection graciously granted to 
fmeredulous love (vs. 36-43).- The disciples were probably 
assembled in the upper room, where the Lord’s Supper had 
been in-tituted, and which became their ordinary meeting- 
place (Acts 1) up till Pentecost. What sights that room 
saw! Th re, when night had come, they were discussing the 
strange reports of the resurrection, when, all suddenly, they 
saw Jesus, not coming or moving, but standing in the midst. 
Had he come in unnoticed by them in their eager talk? The 
doors were shut. How had this calm presence become visible 


all at once ? 


So little were they the enthusiastic, credulous people whom 
modern theories which explain away the resurrection assume 
them to have been, that even his familiar voice in his familiar 
salutation, tenfold more significant now than ever before, did 
not wake belief that it was verily he. They fled to the ready 
refuge of supposing that they saw “a spirit.” Our Lord has 
no rebukes for their incredulity, but patiently resumes his old 
task of instruction, and condescends to let them have the evi- 
dence of two senses, not shrinking from their investigating 
touch. When even these proofs were seen by him to be 
insafficient, he added the yet more cogent one of “ eating 
before them.” Then they were convinced. 


Now their incredulity is important, and the acknowledg- 
ment shows the simple historical good faith of the narrator. 
A witness who at first disbelieved isall the more trustwortby. 
These hopeless mourners, who had forgutten all Christ’s 
prophecies of his resurrection, and were so fixed in their 
despair that the two from Emmaus could not so far kindle a 
gleam of hope as to make them believe that their Lord stood 
before them, were not the kind of people in whom hallucina- 
tion would operate, as modern deniers of the resurrection 
make them out to have been. What changed their mood? 
A fancy? Surely nothing less than a solid fact. Halluci- 
nation may lay hold on a solitary, morbid mind, but it does 
not attack a company, and it scarcely reaches to fancying 
touch and the sight of eating. 

Note Luke’s explanation of the persistent incredulity, as 
being “ for joy.” It is like his notice that the three in Geth- 
semane “slept for sorrow.” Great emotion sometimes pro- 
duces effects opposite to what might have been expected. 
Who can wonder that the mighty fact which turned the 
black smoke of despair into bright flame should have seemed 
too good to be true? The little notice brings the disciples 
near to our experience and sympathy. Christ’s loving for- 
bearance and condescending affurding of more than sufficient 
evidence shows how little changed he was by death and 
resurrection. He is as little changed by sitting at the right 
hand of God. Still he is patient with our slow hearts. Still 
he meets our hesitating faith with lavish assurances. Still 
he lets us touch lim, if not with the hand of sense, with the 
truer contact of spirit, and we may have as firm personal 
experience of the reality of his life and presence as -had that 
wondering company in the upper room. : 

2. Verses 44-49 are best taken as a summary of the forty 
days’ teaching. They fall into stages which are distinctly 
separated. First we have (v. 44) the reiteration of Clrrist’s 
earlier teaching, which had been dark when delivered, and 
now flashed up into light when explained by the event. 
“These are my words which I spake,” and which you did 
not understand or note. Jesus asserts that he is the theme 
of all the ancient revelation. If we suppose that the present 
arrangement of the Old Testament existed then, its present 
three divisions are named; namely, Law, Prophets, and 
Hagiographa, as represented by its chief member. But, in 
any case, he lays his hand on the whole book, and declares 
that he, and his death as sacrifice, are inwrought into its sub- 
stance. “The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy.” 
Whatever views we hold as to the date and manuer of origin 
of the Old Testament books, we miss the most pregnant fact 
about them if we fail to recognize that they all point onwards 
to him. 

Another stage is marked by that remarkable expression, 
“He opened their mind.” His teaching was not, like ours, 
from without only. He gave not merely instruction, but 
inspiration. Jt was not enough to spread truth before the 
disciples. He did more; he made them able to receive it. 
He gives no lesser gifts from the throne than he gave in the 
upper room, and we may receive, if our minds are kept 
expectant and in touch with him, the same inward eye to see 
wondrous things out of the Word. 

Verse 46, by its repetition of “and he said,” seems to point 
to another stage, in which the teaching as to the meaning of 
the Old Testament passes into instructions for the future. 
Already Jesus had hinted at the cessation of the old close 
intercourse in that pathetic “ while I was yet with you,” and 
now he goes on to outline the functions and equipment of the 
disciples in the future period of his absence. As to the past 
sufferings, he indicates a double necessity for them,—one 
based on their having been predicted ; another, deeper, based 
on the fitness of things. These sufferings made the preaching 
of repentance and forgiveness possible, and imposed on his fol- 
lowers the obligation of preaching his name to all the world. 
Without the cross his servants would have no gospel. Having 
the cross, his servants are bound to publish it every where. 

The universal reach of his atonement is implied in the 
commission. The sacrifice for the world’s sin is the sole 
ground of remission of sin, and is to be proclaimed to every 
creature. Mark that here the same word is employed in 
connection with proclaiming Christ’s death as in John’s ver- 
sion of this saying (John 20: 23), which is misused as a 
fortress of the priestly power of absolution. The plain infer- 
ence is that the servant’s power of remission is exercised by 
preaching the Master’s death of expiation. 

The ultimate reach of the message is to be to all nations; 
the beginning of the universal gospel is to be at Jerusalem. 
The whole history of the world and the church lies between 
these two. By that command to begin at Jerusalem, the 
connection of the Old with the New is preserved, the Jewish 
prerogative honored, the path made easier for the disciples, 
the development of the church brought into unison with their 
natural sentiments and capacities. 

The spirit of the commandment remains still imperative. 
“ The eyes of a fool are in the ends of the earth.” A wise 
and Christ-like beneficence will not gaze far afield, and neg- 
lect things close at our doors. The scoff at foreign missions, 
as if they quixotically went abroad when they should work 
at home, has no point even as regards Christian practice, for 
it is the people who work for the distant heathen who also 
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toil for home ones; but it has still less ground in regard 
to Christian conceptions of duty, for the Lord of the 
vest has bidden the reapers begin with the fields nearest them, 

The equipment for work is investiture with divine power. 
A partial bestowment of the Spirit, which is the Father's 
best promise, took place while Jesus spoke. “I send” refers 
to something done at the moment; but the fuller clothing 
with that garment of power was to be waited for in expect- 
ance and desire. No man can do the Christian work of wit- 
nessing for and of Christ without that clothing with power. 
It was granted as an abiding gift qn Pentecost. It needs 
perpetual renewal, We may all have it. Without it, elo- 
quence, learning, and all else, are but as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal. 

3. Verses 50-53 give us the transcendent miracle which 
closes the earthly life of Jesus. We cannot here enter on the 
large questions which it raises, but must content ourselves 
with simply pointing to the salient features of Luke’s con- 
densed account. The mention of the place as “over against 
Bethany ” recalls *the many memories’ of that village where 
Jesus had found his nearest approach to a home, where he 
had exercised his stupendous life-giving power, whence he 
had set out to the upper room and the near cross. - His last 
act was to bless his followers. He is the High-priest forever, 
and these uplified hands meant asacreder thing than the 
affectionate good wishes of a departing fiiend. He gives 
the blessings which he invoker. His wish is a conveyance 
of good. 

The hands remained in the attitude of benediction while 
he ascended, and the last sight of him as the cloud wrapped 
him round showed him shedding blessing from them. He 
continues that attitude and act till he comes again. Two 
separate motions are described inverse 51. He was parted 
from them,—that is, withdrew some little distance on the 
mountain, that all might see, and none might hinder, his 
departure ; and “ was carried up into heaven” by a slow up- 
ward movement, as the word implies. Contrast this with 
Elijzh’s rapture. There was no need of fiery chariot or 
whirlwind to lift Jesus to the heavens. He went up where 
he was before returning to the glory which he had with the 
Father before the world was. The end matches the begin- 
ning. The supernatural birih corre-ponds with the super- 
natural departure. 

We have to think of that ascension as the entrance of cor- 
poreal humanity into the divine glory, as the beginning of 
his heavenly activity for the world, as the token of his work 
being triumphantly completed, as the prophecy and pledge 
of Ammortal life like his own for all who love him. There- 
fore we may share the joy which flooded the lately sorrowful 
disciples’ hearts, and, like them, should make all life sacred, 
and be continually in the temple, blessing God, and have 
the deep roots of our lives hid with Christ in the glory. 
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Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, LL.D. 


The Door of Death Opens Both Ways 


FTER thousands of years of darkness about the future 
life came one clear sunrise by the resurrection of our 
blessed Lord. There had been one faint aurora, the desire 
of it and hope of it inspired by God in every human breast, 
and a very few morning stars of actual comings back into this 
life. But they appeared above the horizon in only one or 
two places, and most of those parts of the world were asleep 
at-the time... Bat this coming back was a real sunrise to be 
made known to all men. Note, 

1. The real Christ returned. His voice and doctrine 
were the same. One of the last things he said to the disci- 
ples befure going away was “ My peace I give unto you” 
(John 14: 27). And the first word of his return was “ Peace 
be unto you” (v. 36). We wonder that they could be terri- 
fied and «ffrighted. Once before they thought him a spirit 
(Mark 6: 49). But in kind consideration of their fears he 
showed his pierced lands and feet, he ate beforethem (v. 39). 

2. He showed them that he fulfilled a long line of proph- 
ecy and opened their minds to understand it. Blessed poesi- 
bility ! (v. 45.) 

3. At the last supper the theme was the remission of s‘ns, 
At this first supper the theme was the same (v. 47). 

4. The promise of the Father had given hope through the 
ages. Jesus had talked about it oftén (John 14: 16, 26, ete.). 
Now, he says, Isend it (v.49). Power is its essential quality. 

5. Near Bethany he blessed them as of old. Once more 
he is transfigured, but this time on Mt. Oiivet, and is raived 
higher than all heavens that he might fill all things and 
worlds with his splendor and love. 

6. Only one word more is necessary. When the cloud of 
brilliancies that received him, could not be pierced by mortal 
sight, an angel certified that this same Jesus shall come 
again in like manner. Lift all eyes into every bright sky in 
expectancy. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull * 


> 
S THEY spake, ... he himself stood in the midst of them, 
and saith unto them, Peace (v.36). When we are think- 
ing of Jesus, he is thinking of us. When we ta!k of him, he 
is nearer than we suppose. When we wish for his presence, 
he is close by us. If we would only realize the nearness of 
Jesus at all times, we could enjoy constant communion 
with him. And his greeting is ever, “ Peace be unto you.” 
One interview with Jesus is the assurance of other interviews. 
The more we have of him, the more we can have. “Unto 
every one which hath shall be given.” 

They were terrifiel and affrighted, and supposed that they beheld 
a spirit (v. 37). We are more likely to shrink from good 
than from evil. The best things frighten us as they come 
from God more than those which are harmful. We have 
our own ideas «f the way in which God will send his best 
gifts, and if they come in a different form we start back in 
alarm. Thus our lives are made unhappy when they might 
be joyous. Why should we fear to see a spirit? “Spiritual 
things” are “spiritually discerned.” “God isa spirit.” If 
we are near to God and dear to God we shall discern spirit- 
ual things, and be strengthened and comforted thereby. 

Why ure ye troubled? and wherefore do reasonings arise in 
your heart? (v. 38.) It is well for us to stop and think why 
we are troubled, when we are perplexed in view of God’s 
dealings with us. The attempt to define our cause of anxiety 
may in itself remove that anxiety. We should be ashamed 
to admit that we were troubled because God orders things 
instead of letting us direct them. Reasonings in our minds 
over God’s methods of work with us are unworthy of loving, 
frustful children of God. And this we may see clearly when 
we merely try to find a cause fur our worry and doubt. 

They sti.l disbclieved for joy (v.41). “I's too good to be 
true” is a common way of receiving a blessing. It’s a more 
common than sensible way. We ought to be ashamed to say 
that we don’t quite believe that God is as good as he seems; 
yet that is the plain English of it when we say, “ It’s too 
good to be true.” Faith isaduty. Hopeisaduty. Glad 
expectancy is a duty. A child of God ought to be like Elijah 
when he prayed for rain on Mt. Carmel in time of drought. 
When his servant went again and again to look for signs of 
rain, and saw nothing, Elijah sent him back to look once 
more, When the servant said he saw a mere speck of a 
cloud, Elijah told him to tell the king to hurry away from the 
coming shower. An answer to prayer wasn’t “too good to 
be true” for Elijah. We ought to have that kind of faith 
always, 

Then opened he their mind, that they might understand the 
scriptures (v.45). It is one thing to have the Bible, and an- 
other thing to read it. It is one thing to read the Bible, and 
another thing to understand it. An open mind is quite as 
important as an open Bible, if one would know what the 
Bible teaches. When the risen Jesus was with his disciples 
he couldymake Bible truth intelligible to them. Would we 
like to have his help in that line to-day? We can have it. 
We ought to have it. When we read the Bible, in private 
or in public, or when we attempt to teach it to other-, our 
earnest faith-filled prayer to God should'be: “Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may beh@ld wondrous things out of thy 
law.” 

Repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name unto all the nations, beginning from Jerusalem (v. 47). 
Missionary work was to begin at Jerusalem, but it was not 
toend there. It was to extend throughout all the nations. 
This is a justification of foreign missions, But all the nations 
include those neare-t home, as well as those farthest off. This 
is a justifidtion of home missions. None are neglected in 
the command to Clirist’s followers. None ought to be neg- 
lected in the work of those fullowcrs. 

While he blessed them, he parted from them (v.51). Leaving 
our dear ones is not always a sign of a lack of interest in 
them. We may go from them because we can do more in 
their behalf elsewhere than here. It may be our plain duty 
to leave them fora while in order to come to them with 
fresh help which could not be obtained if we remained near 
them. Yet, while Jesus is away for a season, he is always 
near his loved ones. “ Friends, though absent, are still 
present,” says Cicero. And, while Jesus says, “It is expe- 
dient for you that I go away,” he also says, “ Lo, I am with 
you all the days.” 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE death of our Lord left the disciples in utter dark- 
ness and despair. They had thought that Jesus would 
redeem Israel from the Roman yoke, and that, as Messiah, 
he could never die. All he had said about his crucifixion and 
death had made no impression. So, when they saw him die on 
the cro-s, their hope that he was the Messiah died also. So 
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utterly did they give up this hope that it was most difficult 
to convince them that be was risen from the dead. He had 
to appear again and again to them before they would accept 
the evidence of their senses; and believe that he was really 
alive. 

In our lesson we have another of those instances in which 
he appeared to them, and in which, at the first, they thought 
that he was only a ghost. So he gave them evidence that he 
was no disembodied spirit, and bade them handle him. He 
also asked for food, and ate before them, so that they might 
make a:surance doubly sure. Then he explained to them 
the Scriptures concerning himself, and showed them that they 
prophesied that the Messiah must be rejectel of men, and be 
put to death, and rise again from the dead. Some of these 
are as fullows: Isaiah 53: 3, 4, 8-10; 50:6; Psalm 22: 1-8, 
18; 16:10. When they understood these passages in their 
application to their Master, they were doubly comforted, and 
believed with a renewed faith. Then he went on to declare 
to them that, through his name, repentance and remission of 
sins was to be preached to all nations, and that they were to 
be his living witnesses. 

It was some weeks after this interview with them, but not 
till they had repeatedly seen him, that the interview of which 
verses 50 and 51 speak occurred. They were then in Jeru- 
salem, and he led them out as far as to the Mt. of Olives, 


- and there, while he was speaking to them, he was taken up, 


and a cloud received him out of their sight. You will find 
a fuller account of this ascension if you will read the first 
chapter of the Acts. So they were parted from him whom 
for three years they had followed as their Master. 

But there is one thing to which attention must be called. 
When they were parted from him by his death, they were 
filled with sorrow. But when they were parted from him by 
his ascension they returned to the temple, and were filled 
with joy. Why this difference? Simply because in the one 
case they did not under-tand the providence of God, and in 
the other they did. In this latter case they felt that he was 
simply gone to his Father, and that they were not mistaken 
in thinking that he was the Messiah, the Redeemer of the 
world, and"sq their hearts were filled with jvy. Now they 
understood the Scriptures, and this gave them peace. 

We have not only a crucified and rien Saviour, but an 
ascended and glorified one. We teach the lesson of the ecruci- 
fixion so often, and so frequently speak of tlre cross of Jesus, 
that our scholars are apt not to bear in mind that we have 
also the throne of Jesus. Teach them that this same Jesus 
who in this world trod the dusty highways of Palestine, and 
was here laughed at and despised by the great ones of this 
world, is no longer despised. He is this very day adored by 
all the hosts of heaven, and is seated at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. He is this day filled with glory unspeak- 
able, and his praises are sung by an innumerable host of the 
ransomed and redeemed who are now in glory. So, when we 
are asked to accept Jesus as our Saviour and Master, and 
Friend, as well, we are asked to do a thing which is a great 
honor to do. Many of our scholars wrongly think that some- 
how it is an honor to Jesus to accept him, while at the same 
time it isa little of a humiliation for us to do it. In this 
they are utterly mistaken, It is the highest honor that we 
can have in this world to accept and be numbered as disci) les 
of this same Jesus. 

We may not, perhaps, realize this at the }-re-ent time, but 
the day is coming when we shall realize it. When he comes 
again with all his holy angels, and with great power and 
glory, and when all the kings of the earth, and the grest 
ones, and the captains and mighty men, fall before him, then 
we shall understand what a blessed privilege it is to bs one 
of his followers. When he shall say to all such, “ Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world,” then we shall see what 
a blessed thing it is for us when we accept him as Lord and 
Master. Atthat time all those who in this world have not 
done so, would give all that they haveif only they tvo might 
hear him address them in such word’. 

We have to-day finished the study of the life of this Jesus, 
and if we have in any way improved the opportunity that 
we have had, surely those who are not yet his followers should 
now at once make up their minds to put off the blessed 
privilege no longer, but iake him this day for theirs. (Press 
for some such decision on their part this very day.) 

Those who are already Christians, like the disciples, are 
not infrequently sad at the dispensations of Providence, 
merely Lecause we do not understand the Scriptures. We 
have seen that this was the reason why they were so filled 
with despair at the death of Jesus. We have seen, too, 
how, as soon as they uuderstoc d-them, joy took the place of 
sorrow. 

One of the mo.t blessed things Jesus ever did was when he 
“opened their understanding” that they might comprehend 
the true meaning of the Word of God. So to-day we some- 
times are in the dark, merely because we do not take the 
whole of the Word of God and study it, to see why it is that 
we are led into sorrow, or why our faith is so tried. Search 
the Scriptures, all the while asking for that divine guidance 
which he is ready to give, and you will find much that is dark 
becoming radiant with light, and much that has hitherto 


given you sorrow giving you real joy. To understand the” - 


Word is to have a deep source of abiding joy in all of 
experiences, 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


ET the scholars, as they are questioned, give the events 
‘of Friday, the day of Jesus’ death, his last words, and 
the hour when he died. 

In the Tomb.—Three o’cleeck, when Jesus died, was the 
hour for the evening sacrifice, and the priests who had cried 
“Crucify him” were worshiping iu the temple, while the 
One who was the real sacrifice fur sin hung lifeless on the 
cross. There was a rich man named Joseph, a good coun- 
sellor, who was secretly a friend of Jesus, and had never com- 
sented to hs death. Ile went to Pilate and begged for the 
body of the friend he had not dared to own in life. Nico- 
demus came too, though Jobn is the on!y one who tells us so, 
and writes of him as the one who came to Jesus by night. 
Do you remember how Jews taught him how to be saved, and 
how God “ loved the wurld”’?. Joseph and Nicodemus, per- 
hops with other helping hands, lifted down the wounded 
body, wiped the precious stains, put clean fine linen wrap-~ 


pings round and round, with sweet spices and perfumes in _ 


the folds; for Nicodemus had brought one hundred pounds? 
weight of mixed myrrh and aloes,—his late love-offering. 
Then they laid the body in a new, empty: tomb, which 
Joseph owned, cut out of a rock in a garden near by. They 
rolled a great stone against the door of the tomb, and then 
they and the women who watched the burial left the place to 
spend the next day ss the holy Passover sabbath. 

Jesus Himself—You know all the story of that Easter 
morning. Ou the first day of the week, who carried sweet 
spices to the tomb just at sunrise? What did the two in 
shining garments ray to the women? Those women carried 
the first news of a risen Saviour, for they obeyed the bidding, 
“Go quickly, and tell his disciples that he is risen from the 
dead.” Mary Magdalene was weeping in the garden when 
some one spoke her name. To her Jeuis first appeared, then 
to the other women, some time that day to Peter, but the 
words of forgiveness and renewed trust were only for the one 
who had denied and wept bitterly. In the afternoon, as two 
friends went to a village a few miles from Jerusalem, Jesus 
joined them, though they did not know him until he raised 
his hands in blessing at their evening meal. 

Tue Upper Room.—The travelers hurried back to Jerusa« 
lem to tell the good news. They found the disciples im an 
upper room, with the dvors shut fur fear of the Jews. They. 
had heard that Jesus had been seen alive, but feared to 
believe it. While they talked they heard the voice they 
should have known so well, “ Peace be unto you,” and Jesus 
himself stood in the midst of them. They were :tariled and 
afraid. What questions did he a-k them, as we real in the 
thirty-eighth, verse of our lesson? Why did he tell them to 
handle him? What did they see when he showed his hands 
and his feet? Cvuld there be any doult that it was Jesus 
himself, whemthey saw and felt the prints of the nails? At 
first they were afraid, then, when they could not doubt, they 
almost feared to believe for jov. He gave another positive 
proof that he was alive again. When heasked for food, what 
did the disciples give him? What did he do with the broiled 
fi-h and the honeycomb? Thomas, one of the disciples, was 
not with the others that night. When he heard that Jesus 
had appeared, he said,“ Except I put my finger into the 
print of the nails, ...1 will not believe.” The next sabbath 
evening Thomas was with the disciples within the closed 
doors of the upper room. Again came the greeting, “ Peace 
be unto you,” and Jesus said to Thomas, “ Reach hither thy 
finger, and behold my hands.” Thomas cou'd not doubt, and 
said, “My Lord and my God,” anu Jesus, inv blessing his 
words of faith, blessed all who shall ever believe in him as 
Lord and Saviour. Jesus talked with his disciples of what 
he had said to them before he died, which they had dimly 
understood, and explained to them the Scriptures which had 
foretold that he must suffer and should rise from the dead 
the third day. He told them that repentance and forgive- 
ness should be preached in his name. IlIis life, his death on 
the cross, his resurrection,—all should be wold in all the earth 
until the end of time; not for one people, but for all nations. 

Ye are my Witnesses.—They who knew him best, who had 
been near and dear, had seen his daily life and his nightly 
prayeis, his works of mercy, forgiveness of sin, his power over 
life and death, were to be the first to teil the story of salya- 
tion ; for as witnesses they could say what they had seen and 
known. They were to begin at Jerusalem, and wait theré 
until the promise was fulfilled of power from on high. Who 
now ought to be witnesses for Christ? How can a child 
help others to know of his salvation ? 

Parted from Them.—Eleven times during forty days a'ter 
his resurrection Jesus was seen alive,—five times on the first 
sabbath, again in the upper room, once on the sea-shore, 
once in Galilee on a mountain, again in Galilee seen by five 
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hundred people, once to James alone. The last day he 
talked and walked with his disciples as he led them out as 
far as Bethany, then he lifted his hands in blessing, and 
began to rise above them. On and upward he went until a 
cloud hid him from their sight. Mark tells that he was 


: received up into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of 


God. Luke, in the first chapter of the Book of Acts, tells 
. the story of h's ascension, and how the disciples went back to 
Jerusalem rejoicing, and soon began the work Jesus had 
commanded them to do. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trurn.—Death does not change the soul. 

Introduction to Lesson.—How many of you have a 
flower-bed of your own? I am glad that so many of you 
have. I only wish that- you all had one, What did you 
_ plant in your garden? How many of you planted pansy (or 
whatever seed the child mentioned) seeds? What kind of 
plants did you expect would come from the seeds you planted? 
If you had planted sweet peas, what would you have ex- 
pected? What if you had sowed mignonette? 

Here are some peas that I have soaked in water to make 
them swell as they do in the ground, and thus show the 
little “life” that is inside. As you cannot all see the seeds 
that I have here in the dish, I will draw a large one on the 
board, and those who have the seeds in their hands (some 
having been given to a few children) may look and tell the 
others if the picture is true (draw). This little white speck 
is the “life” or the “soul” of the seed. If the seed were 
put into the ground, this life would have stretched itself, 
‘puting its feet down deeper and deeper into the soft earth 
(draw rootlets), and, pushing its head up above the earth, 
would have dropped off the old body, and, looking around in 
the new and more beautiful world, would soon have laughed 
out in joy into sweet blossoms (pin on sweet-pea blossoms cut 
from a flower catalog, if skill in drawing is lacking). The 
“life” or “soul” that was inside the seed has grown, and 
left the old bi dy, and come out into this beautiful world of 
ours, 

This life inside these seeds is a little picture of the life 
within us. What did we call the life of the seed that lives 
‘on when the body dies? Its soul.) That part of us that 
lives on when our body dies we call our soul, but it is unlike 
the soul of the seed, as that may die at any time, while our 
s0uls live on and on forever. 

What kind of seeds did we plant in our picture? Sweet 
peas. What kind of a plant came up? Yes, the very kind 
we planted. 

I have here a hyacinth bulb (the picture of a hyacinth 
blossom cut from a flower catalog might help all to under- 
Stand what is meant by a hyacinth)’ and an onion. They 
look so much alike that I don’t believe you could tell one 
from the other, but, if I should plant this onion, would it, 
when it throws off the old body, and comes up through the 
ground, give us this beautiful blossom? Wouldn’t it if I 
should put it into a pretty pot, and place it in the warm sun- 
shine, keeping it well watered? Whai would it come up? 
There is life inside both these bulbs, but they are not alike, 
neither will they be alike when they throw off the old body, 
and come up through the ground. What will the hyacinth 
be? What the onion? The death of the body doesn’t 
Change the life, or the soul,—that remains the same. 

These bulbs are our picture of two people who seem so 
tauch alike in their lives that we would need to really know 
them to see the difference ; but this man (hyacinth) is Jesus’ 
ftiend, and this one (onion) is not. Suppose cach should 
die now,—what would this friend of Jesus (hyacinth) be in 
the new world? Yes, Jesus’ friend, and he would feel at 
home with him in heaven. 

Would this man (onion) be Jesus’ friend, and would he 
feel at home and happy with the Saviour whom he had 
rejected? No, for death does not change the soul, or that 
part of us that loves and thinks. That will be the same 
after death as it was before, just as we found that the plant 
was the same before and after it changed its body. What 
we are when we die, that we shall be afterward. Then let us 
learn to love the Saviour now; then, when our body dies, we 
shall go to live with him. 

Historical Setiing.—In our last lesson we left Jesus on the 
cross. Loving friends took his body from the cruel cross, 
and laid it in the tomb. The next day being the Jewish sab- 
bath, the people rested according to God’s commandments, 
But on the first day of the week, at early dawn, they came 
unto the tomb, bringing spices which they had prepared. As 
they found the stone rolled away from the tomb, and entered 
in, whom did they see? What did the angels say unto them? 
"He is not here, but is risen.” These friends hastened and 
told the disciples the good news, but it seemed to them too 
good to be true. 

While they were together in the upper chamber talking 
about the Saviour, and wishing they might all see him, Jesus 
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himself stood in the midst of them, and saith unto them, 
“Peace be unto you.” They were frightened, but he said 
unto them, “ Don’t be troubled. See my hands and my feet. 
It is I myself.” He was the same Jesus whom they had 
loved, and with whom they had walked and talked, and with 
whom they had eaten in the upper chamber the night before 
he died. Death had not changed him. 

As he sat down at the table with them, and talked with 
them as he used to do before he died, he said unto them, “I 
told you, when I was yet with you, that I should die, and 
that I should rise again, just as it is written in the books of 
Moses, and in the Prophets, and inthe Psalms.” How glad 
they were when they realized that it was the same Jesus, 
their friend and their Saviour, whom they had loved ; that 
their Lord had risen indeed, as our text says, “The Lord is 
risen indeed ” (drill), 

Afier a while he led them out as far as to Bethany (trace 
on the same sketch that has been used for the last two Sun- 
days), and lifted up his hands and blessed them; “ And it 
came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted from 
them,” and carried up to heaven,—the same Jesus whom 
they had always known (show tlie lesson picture). 

As Christ died and rose again, so shall we. God grant 
that we may so live that we shall rise to be with Jesus, to 
dwell forever in his presence! Then let us be wise, and 
choose him as our friend and Saviour to-day. 

Philadelphia. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** Hail the day that sees him rise.” 

“ The head that once was crowned with thorns,” 

“ He is gone ; a cloud of light.” 

“ He lives, the great Redeemer lives,” 

“ Standing on the promises of Christ my king.” 

“Tecan hear my Saviour calling.” 

“ When we walk with the Lord in the light of his werd.” 
** What a friend we have in Jesus,” 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent's questions for the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Tae Resurrection.—What is known about the man- 
ner of Christ’s resurrection ? (Matt. 28:2-4.) What to you 
is the strongest proof of the resurrection? How does this 
compare in credibility with other historical events? To 
whom did Christ appear first? (Mark 16: 9-11; John 20: 
11-18.) Second? (Matt. 28: 9,10.) Third? (Luke 24: 34.) 
Fourth? (Luke 24: 13-32.) 

2. PeAcE BE unto You" (vs. 36-38).—Where were the 
disciples? (Luke 24: 33.) Who were just then speaking? 
Why were they terrified ? What argument for the truth of 
the resurrection do you draw from this surprise? 

8. Iris I Myseur (vs. 39-43) —With what sort of body 
did Christ rise? What do you learn from his readiness to 
satisfy the disciples doubts? Why might the disciples well 
have believed it too good to be true? When did they re- 
member this eating with Christ? (Acts 10: 41.) What was 
the sixth appearance of the risen Lord? (John 20: 26-29.) 
The seventh? (Johm 21 : 1-22) The eighth? (Matt. 28: 
16-20.) The ninth? (1 Cor. 15: 6.) The tenth ? (1 Cor, 15: 7.) 
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How long after his resurrection did Christ remain on earth ? 
(Acts1:3.) , 

4. Ye are Wirwesses (vs. 44-49).—To what words of his 
own did Christ refer? (Luke 18: 833; Mark 10: 83.) To what 
in the writings of Moses? (Gen.°3: 15; 22: 18; Exod. 12: 
23, 24; Num. 21:9,ete.) Inthe Prophets? (Isa. 7: 14; 9:6; 
53: 1-12; Zech.6:12; 12: 10; Jer. 23:5, ete.) In the 
Psalms? (Psa. 2:7; 22: 18; 118: 22-26, etc.) Why do we 
need Christ’s help to understand any Scripture? How does 
Christ’s closing injunetion recall the herald of his ministry ? 
(Mark 1:4) What is it to preach “in his name”? Why 
was this preaching to begin at Jerusalem? To what promise 
‘did Christ refer in verse 49? (John 14: 16, 26, ete.) Andto 
what great event to come? (Acts 2.) 

5. Tue Ascension (vs. 50-53).—How was Christ’s last 
action cliaracteristic of him? Why was it best for the world 
that his visible form should leave it? What supernatural 
appearance followed his ascension? Tow did the disciples 
make the following days a preparation for Pentecost ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. On what day did Chri-t rise from the dead? 2. Who 
saw him first? 3. How many times did heappear? 4, How 
did he prove himself the real Christ? 5. How did the dis- 
ciples receive their risen Lord? 6, What commands did he 
place upon them? 7. How long afier the resurrection did he 
remain on earth? 8. Where did his ascension take place? 
9. How did the disciples spend the cays following the ascen- 
sion? 

Boston, Mass. 

oe 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Who were these men to whom Jesus appeared? 2. In 
what words had Jesus foretold to them his resurrection? 
(Luke 9: 22.) 3. What bodily proof did Jesus offer them, 
to show that he was really their Lord? 4. What did Jesus 
wish the disciples to spend their lives in doing ? (v. 47.) & 
For what did Jesus bid his disciples tarry at Jerusalem ? 

4&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is 


allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S, 


* HE Law oF Moses, AND THE PROPHETS, AND THE 

Psaums.”—This expression comprises the whole of 
the Old Testament Scriptures, the arrangement of which, in 
the Jewish Church, was very different from ours at present. 
The whole of the Word of God was divided by them into three 
rolls,—the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa, or sacred 
writings. These alone were recognized as inspired (that is, 
the canon), while the later works of holy men, known to us 
as the Apocrypha, though highly honored, held a very 
inferior position at the time of our Lord. None of these at 
present exist in the Hebrew language, but in the Greek ; 
althongh Professor Margolionth has proved satisfactorily 
that Ecclesiasticus, as we possess it, is a Greek translation 
from the Hebrew. It is also ‘admitted that 1 Maccabees is 
a translation from the Hebrew. The Jews attached a dis- 
tinct and different value to each volume of the sacred canon, 
the Law and the Prophets alone being read in the public 
services. The Law, consisting of the five books of Moses only, 
held the first place of the canon. The Prophets (in which were 
included most of the historical books, as having been penned 
by the prophets) were divided into two sections, the first 
comprising Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and the 


second the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Exzckiel, and . 


those known to us as the twelve minor prophets. The 
Hagiographa (that is, “sacred writings”) comprised what we 
call the poetical books,—the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles, Job, and Lamentations, the prophecies of Daniel, 
and the historical books of Ruth, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, 
and the Chronicles. These last are frequently spoken of col- 
lectively as “the Psalms.” The rabbis held different views 
as to the translation of Scripture, one party maintaining that 
Greek was the only language into which it was permissible 
to translate the Law, others maintaining that all Scripture 
might be translated into any language, but the rabbinical 
commentaries only into Assyrian. 

“He Lep THEM ovr as Far as To Bernany.”—The 
expression has ar. important beating upon the locality of the 
ascension, Monkish tradition has pointed out the summit of 
the Mt. of Olives as being the scene.of that supreme event,— 
a site most improbable, os overhanging Jerusalem, and in 
full view of the whole city, besides which it is not as far as to 
Bethany, but only halfway. Bethany itself lies secluded at 
the foot of the eastern shoulder of Olivet, and very near it, 
screened by the mountain from the sights and sounds of the 
city, and looking out only on the barren glens and bare 
slopes that trend to the deep hollow of the Jordan valley, is 
a sequestered nook, a little above the village on the south, 
which is far more appropriate as a theater of that sacred 
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event. It would be difficult to find, so close to a great city, a 
spet so absolutely secluded, which Dean Stanley was the first 
to point out as the suitable and probable locality of the 
ascension. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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‘By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Peace BE unto You.”—This common form of salutation 
has important significance attached to it in the Orient. It is 
the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic “Sulém ‘alcikum” 
(“Peace be upon you”), to which the re:ponse is simply 
“ Wa ‘aleikum” (“And upon yon”), or, “‘Aleikum es-Salém” 
( Upon you be peace”). In a somewhat wild and unsettled 
country men do not always feel safe in meeting strangers on 
the way, especially towards evening. If, however, you hear 
“Salim ‘aleikum” as you approach, you may take heart of 
grace. In like manner, if you have greeted the coming 
stranger thus, and he has replied “‘Aleikum es-Saldm,” you 
may feel perfectly safe. Having once invoked peace—the 
peace of God—upon you, the Oriental would consider it 
infamy, tinged with sacrilege, to injure you. In the old city 
of Og, Edrei, I once entered the divda of the shaykb, and I 
found there a company of Bed’ween,—very ignorant and 
very fanatical Moslems, I saluted them with “ Sa’dm ‘alei- 
kum.” Their countenances fell, and in grim earnest they 
pointed out that the gracious words should never be addressed 
to Moslems from the lips.of a Kafr (“infidel”). The Chris- 
tian might respond if so greeted by the faithful, but it was 
not permitted to him to invoke peace upon the children of 
Islim. This furnished an opportunity to discuss with these 
rade sons of the wilderness the nature of peace, and whose 

_ prerogative alone it is to bestow it. But, while they granted 
theoretically that there was no reason why any man well 
disposed toward his neighbor should not show his good-will 
by wishing the peace of God to rest upon him, they still felt 
impatient at hearing the wish for themselves from ‘Christian 
lips. * . 

“THEY WERE TERRIFIED AND AFFRIGHTED, AND SuP- 
POSED THAT THEY HAD Seen A Sriair.”—The Jews defined 
a spirit, as distinguished from angel and demon, as “ tuch to 
whom souls are created, but they have not a body made for 
these souls.” The disciples therefore probably thought this 
was simply an apparition, or what the modern Oriental 
would call Khaydl, which corresponds to the vague popular 
conception of “ ghost,” or Scottish “ wraith.” In such appa- 
ritions the Orientals are still firm believers, although entirely 
unable to suggest any reason for their ogcurrence. We must 
remember, however, that the Jews believed and taught that 
the souls of men revisit the earth after death, and may take 
possession of different bodies in succession. It wasa question 
among the doctors how often a soul thight go from one 
man’s body to another. They also taught that the souls of 
the righteous go to and fro in the world, and when they see 
any man suffering for the sanctification of God’s name, and 
see also the apostate of the race who prolong the captivity of 
the righteous, they report the matter to the Messiah. It is 
not said, however, that these souls can be seen.’ Their pres- 
ence is discovered by the effects they produce. 

“As Far as To Bernany.”—That is, “over against 
Bethany ” (Rev. Ver.). This is the last we hear of Bethany 
in the Bible. It completes a chain of associations that exer- 
cise.a strange spell over the mind of the traveler who looks 
down from Olivet on that quiet village to-day. Here, after 
toilsome days in Jerusalem, the weary Jesus found congenial 
companionship and sweet rest. Here, at his word, the dead 
Lazarus staggered up the stone steps from the gloom of his 
charnel cave. “Hence he set out on his memorable triumphal 
entry into the proud capital of his people, and probably 
from some spot ‘there on the rising ground to northward he 
caught, through the embowering olives, glimpses of its white 
roofs, as he spread his hands in blessing, and ascended in 
glory to the right hand of the Father. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Lesson Summary 


FTER several appearances on the day of his resurrec- 
tion, the Lord chose to manifest himself to the whole 
apostolic company, rather than to individuals. ‘They were 
joyously expressing their belief that he had risen, but when 
he actually appeared among them they were terrified, sup- 
posing him to be some ghostly visitant. He quiets their fears 
on this point, and displays his hands and his feet, which bear 
the nail-prints of his crucifixion. He then occypies their 
thoughts by asking for food. Having restored them from 
their shock, he expounds to them the Scripture teachings 
concerning himself, and their work for him, adding the as 
surance of coming power, as promised by the Father. Thus 
he prepares them for the parting scene, and, with his hands 
extended im blessing, he ascends upon high. They, worship- 
ful aud happy, return to await their coming enduement, 
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‘praising and blessing God for what had been made known to 


them. 


ABs 
Added Points 


Many a visitation of Jesus prefaced with “ Peace be unto 
you” throws his people into paroxysms of terror. But proof 
that it is he is easy to find. 

Joy sometimes shakes faith. Much of the gospel message 
seems “too good to be true.” Fuller knowledge calms the 
agitation and re-establishes confidence. 

In Christ’s resurrection and ascension all prophecy centers. 
From them all blessings flow. 

Power from on high is worth looking for and waiting for. 
God has it; man needs it; Christ assures it. 

When the Christ is clearly discerned, “ great joy ” 
and life flows on in “ praising and blessing God.” 


eX 
International Primary Lessons 


(OPTIONAL) 


List for Second Quarter 


.1. Gon'’s cane FoR ALL. Psa. 145 : $16; 65: aed Matt. 5: 
Golden ise the Lord A his goodness, and for his ee 
works to the “cnildren ofmen. Psa. 107 : 8. 
6, 19; 


2 Sr cee For Us. Matt. 6 : 24-34; Psa. 23; Phil. 4: 
at. Your _neaventy Father knoweth that ye have need of all 


comes, 


se, Fi 


PA Sie Matt. 6 
Gorden Fes. eee! seit ye the ki a of God d all these thi hall 
e rs >; an ngs sha 
be added unto — “See 


Per ome te eda txod. 20: 1-17; Deut. 5 : 4-21. 
Golden Text. _Thy we have l hid in mine heart, re i might not sin 
against thee. Psa. 119 


5. THe Law or rplobo Matt. 22 : 35-40; John 13: 34, 35; John 4: 


aA. 
Golden Text. If ye love me, keep phy rer gg John 14: 15. 
6. DAVID AND JONATHAN. 18am. 20; 28am. 
Golden Text. Greater love bath no man than at: that aman lay down 
his life for his friends. John 15: 
5 GREAT PROMISES. Gen. 17 ef Matt. 1:21; et NM, %. 
‘olden Text. He is faithful that promised. Heb. 1 
‘ po PRECIOUS Sees, Psa. + 37; 50: ni ms Matt. 6 : 33; 
11 : 2; John 11 : 25, 26; + 1-3; Heb. 13: 


1 Kings 17 ; 1-16. 


non -_ What he ‘had promised, he was able also to perform. 
om. 
Fro - anata Gep. Matt 7: 611; Luke 7: 1-10; : 1-18; 


ty Text, Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find, 


10. Tae PrRayine DANIEL. Dan. 2: 17-23; 6: 10-23. 

Golden Text. Thy Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
openly. Matt. 6 :6. 

ll. THANKING GoD. Psa. 31: 1-15; Psa. 148; Eph. 5: 19, 20; Phil. 


‘Golden Text. Be enc gy oe and bless ~~ nae. Psa. 100 : 4. 
12. pox Praising Sam. 7; 
Golden Text 


Psa. 1 46. 
L very dy will ring Y bess thee ; and ? Seitt pt praise thy name 
for ever = ever. 


wa. Review. 
Tere. All thy works shall praise thee, O Lord; 
thee. Psa. 145 : 10. 


Golden and thy saints 
shall bless 


ASA 
David Praising God 


Lesson for June 21 
By Julia E. Peck 


HE children will be more interested if they know at the 
starting-point that David is not a perfect stranger to 
them, but is one of whom they have heard many times before. 
They have become quite fond of two pictures used in former 
lessons, “ David and Jonathan” and “ David and Goliath.” 
They will greatly prefer to tell these review stories them- 
selves, while holding the pictures in turn, to being required 
to listen patiently while the teacher recalls these familiar 
incidents to mind. The teacher will have to do a good deal 
of talking to-day, to introduce the new lesson, and must not 
make the period of requiring close attention to long, or the 
children will listen to the review only, and grow inattentive 
to the new lesson which follows. 

Last Sunday we taught our lesson of prayer and praise 
concretely ; that is, we had in class prayers and praise songs, 
and required an assurance from our children that they should 
during the week try to pray and give thanks morning and 
evening. We continue with the same plan to-day, using the 
service of last Sunday, and giving in addition the thought of 
David’s words of prayer and praise, which we will make our 
very own, for God has given them to us. 

When the children have recalled to each other's minds 
familiar events in the life of David, we fasten, in sight of the 
class, the two pictures, and explain that David the shepherd 
was in the habit of saying. prayers and singing praise songs, 
and, when God chose him as king, he did not forget his 
songs and prayer-, but made beautiful new ones. The cbil- 
dren are not especially interested in this fact until we begin 
to teach, These are written in our Bibles; God wants us to 
use them; God has given them to us for our own. 

First let us repeat our own little prayer (the prayer the 
teacher has arranged for the class, each child possessing a 
type-written copy). Next we sing one of our own praise 
songs (selected). 

Perhaps some of you have older brothers and sisters who 
know how to read their Bibles. How many of you will ask 
these brothers or sisters to read.aloud to you, to-day, some of 
David's praise songs? These slipa of paper (references) will 
show your brothers and sisters where to find the places. 
Choose an attentive child to distribute these poper slips, 


One of David’s songs we know already. The children 
stand and repeat Psalm 23. If the teacher has in her song 
collection a simple arrangement of this P4.1m, she might use 
it to advantage to-day. After this we learn our golden text. 
It is barely possible that the children will think the pronoun 
“thee” stands for David. Let us be careful about this, and 
let us teach the children to use this text as a solemn vow and 
prom ise. 

Our whole idea in this lesson is to show the children that 
it would be a beautiful thing if we, who so greatly admire 
David for his faithfulness and courage, could learn to use 
with our prayers some of David’s praise songe. God gives 
them to us, and this gives us something to do at once, and 
something to strive to attain during the week, in learning 
these verses, 

This is an opportunity to begin teaching a new psalm, 
choosing one which expresses praise and thanksgiving, and 
asking the children to get help from older brothers and sis- 
ters during the week, so that by next Sunday we may be able 
to repeat many praise verses perfectly. 

The primary teacher can often do real missionary work 
among older brothers and sisters, for they love to “ play 
teacher,” and enjoy carefully instructing these babies, in the 
light ef their own superior attainments, thus unconsciously 
committing to memory entire Bible chapters while striving to 
perfect the little ones in their memory verses. It also appeals 
to their sense of dignity and responsibility if the primary 
teacher asks their co-operation in this work. 

Psalm 103 is a valuable one to teach, and one which would 
belong naturally to our topic “ Praise.” Teach only the first 
two verses to-day, explaining the word “ benefits,” and re- 
quire that two more shall be learned during the week. 

We have been striving to form the habit of daily prayer 
and thanksgiving among our children. This will be scarcely 
possible if the teacher’s acquaintance with her class is lim- 
ited to the short half-hour once a week. A more intimate 
acquaintance with them in their home life would lead to a 
love and confidence in which the te:cher would be able to 
assure herself that the lessons upon prayer and praise used 
during this quarter are the means «f promoting new babits 
of devotion among her children; «r, failing to see such 
results, she could make such changes in her plan of work 
that the children would be able to follow more closely during 
the week the instruction given them on Sunday. 


Northampton, Mass. 





Recent Fiction * 


HE great amount of fiction which appears from we 
press may be accounted for in two ways: the 
novel is the most popular, and hence remunerative, form 
of literature to-day, and #o attracts the majority of the 
ablest writers; and, second, nothing is quite so easy in 
letters as to write a bad story,—the result being shoals 
of indifferent books and of poor stuff that masks ander 
the name of fiction. The following review speaks only 
of what has some merit. 
Several good stories group themselves together as of 





* The Exploits of Bricadier Gerard. By A. Conan Doyle. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. iv, 361. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A Gentleman's Gentleman. By Max —_— 
245. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25 

The Chronicles of Martin Hewitt. By Arthur Morrison, 
pp. iii, 2467. New York-: D. Appleton & Co. $1. 

Cinderefla, and Other Stories. By Richard Harding Davis. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. iii, 205. New York: Harper & Broihers. $1. 

The Red Badge of Courage. By Stephen Crane. 12mo, pp. ii, 233. 
New York : D. Appleton & Co. 

Jude the Obscure. By Thomas Hardy. 
488. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Reds of the Midi. By Félix Gras. Transtated from the et 
vencal by Cathcrine A. Janvier. With an Introduction by T. 
Janvier. 16mo, pp. xvii, 366. New York: D. Appleton & Co. x. 

The Supply at Hy Agee s. By Eizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 
8vo, illustrated, pp. ii, 38. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, &Os. $i. 

Adam Jobnstone’ son. By F. Marion Crawferd. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. viii, 281. New Yurk: Macmillan & Co. $1.50 

The House. By Eugene Field. 12mo, pp. iv, 263. New York : 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

A Fool of Nature. By Julian ems. 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1. 

sndeien. are = Wilkins. "hind, pp. iii, 
Harper & Brot $1.25. 

The Were- Welt, ‘By Cidmence Housman. 
by Laurence Housman. 
$1.25). ‘ 

The Cup of Trembling. B Mase Hallock Foote, 12mo, 

273. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. pp. iil, 

The Damnation of Theron Ware. By oe Frederic. 12mo, pp. 
fi, 512. Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.50 

The Paneer in Yellow. By W. E Norris. 
York: D- Appleton & Co. $i. 


12mo, pp. fli, 
12mo, 


12mo, illustrated, pp. v, 


16mo, pp. vi, 287. New 
376. New York: 


With six illustrations 
(izmo, pp. 123. Chicago: Way & Williams. 


12mo, pp. v, 350, New 


Pirate Gold. By F. J. + lém » iii, “209. Boston - 
Houghton, Migtin, & Co. $1.25 [ms 


A Parting and a Meeting. ting. By W.D. wy 24mo, illustrated, 
pp- 111,S8 New York: Brothers. 


The Seats of tie York. By Gilbert a Pare oo a Mustrated, 


pp. vill, 376. e" 
— Grogan. F. Hopkinson rain Hlustrated by Charles 8, 
een o. iv, 246. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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the Stevenson-Dovle-Weyman school of adventure- 
fiction, There is Dr. Doyle’s The Exploits of Brigadier 
Gerard, as spirited a thing as he bas done, a return to 
his best manner. The Brigadier is a gallant French 
soldier of the slap-dash order, and once more Napole- 
onic incidents are cleverly used. Another such is Max 
Pemberton’s A Gentleman’s Gentleman, in which a 
valet tells the story of the dare-devil life of his master, 
an English baronet of the last century, the book being 
stuffed full of incident and excitement skilfully man- 
aged; and a third, Arthur Morrison’s Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt,—a plain imitation of Sherlock Holmes, 
but very readable withal, in the way of detective 
tales. 

Fiction of a light, clear, amusing, and wholesome sort 
is embodied in Richard Harding Davis’s Cinderella, and 
Other Stories, all of which have been seen before in the 
magazines, The title-tale introduces our friend Van 
Bibber again, and, along with its description of a ser- 
vant’s ball, there is a touch of pathos and a sound moral 
unobtrusively conveyed. In the brief “An Assisted 
Emigrant” the author shows that it is just as easy to tell 
with success a heartful story with a pleasant ending as 
to insist on a tragic dénowement. The other stories 
make enjoyable reading, especially the longer “ The 
Reporter who Made Himself King,” which has a delight- 
ful spirit of adventuresomeness and contempt for the 
probable. Mr. Davis’s work has the crowning merits of 
interest and sanity, and these five sketches of city types 
are in his best manner. 

A book that has been much exploited and praised 
recently is Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Cour- 
age, a psychological study of the mind of:a Union 
private in the war of the Rebellion, depicting his 
cowardice and subsequent valor in two days of bat- 
tle. Picturesqueness of description allied to a grim 
realism of dialogue and frequent imaginative strokes 
of a somber sort make this story striking. But the 
immaturity of the writer is exhibited in many sins of 
diction, in a self-conscious forcing of metaphors, and 
in not a few untruths to human nature in the situations 
delineated. The novel is rather.a young performance of 
promise than the finished work of art for which it is 
being hailed in some quarters,—curiously enough, in 
England especially. Unquestionably, its daring as a 
study, by such a writer, of the feelings and resultant 
conduct of a young soldier under fire for the first time, 
and of the influence cf his surroundings and companions, 
has much to do with its remarkable popularity, The 
writer had no experience of his own to guide him, yet 
he has interested many old soldiers in his analysis of a 
soldier's feelings, although, again, others have taken issue 
with him atthis point, The chief importance of the work 
is not as a literary performance, but as a psychological 
study, The opinions of masters in that field are impor- 
tant toa right judgment of its power. 

For those of us who think the fiction-maker has some 
ethical obligation, both in what he leaves out and in his 
general pronouncement on life, such an unmitigated 
dose of horror as Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, cannot be 
commended, So far as gift and art go, Mr. Hardy is 
perhaps the leading novelist alive in English, but his 
increasing, deep-seated pessimism injures his work as art, 
as well as makes it morbid asa life picture. Jude is a 
study in thwarted ambition of a noble kind, and sur- 
rounding Jude are women who represent the unfortunate 
psychological perversions which, no doubt, exist in the 
world, but which, luckily, are exceptional. Life is no 
more unrelieved misery (as the story presents it) than 
unrelieved joy. Hence such fiction practically falsifies 
the facts. Moreover, some of the scenes are coarse and 
brutal beyond any legitimate convention.: The book 
has power, but genius must obey the motto, Nodlesse 
oblige. ; 

What a comfort to turn from such a thing to Félix 
Gras’s The Reds of the Midi, translated from the Pro- 
vengal French, with rare grace and fidelity, by Mrs. 
Thomas A. Janvier, Mr. Janvier writing a charmingly 
sympathetic introduction ! Gras is now the head of the 
Provence band of poets known as the Félibrige, and in 
this spirited, beautiful story he puts into the mouth ofa 
South-of-France peasant the duings of the famous Mar- 
seilles Batallion on its march to the capital in Revolution 
days. Soldiering is done to the life. Love of La Patrie 
glows through it all, and the young hero, despite his 
ignorance and crudeness, is truly heroic,—what so many 
nominal heroes of fictiqn nowadays are not at all. 

High ethical purpose steadily characterizes the work 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, and The Supply 
at S:. Agatia’s is no exception. It is a short story, 
telling how an old country clergyman is engaged 
to- preach one Sunday in a fashionable, worldly city 
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church. He falls sick and dies, but prays God to fur- 
nish a ‘substitute,—which is done, for a mysterious 
stranger occupies the pulpit, and moves the b/asé folk in 
the pews as never man did before. The allegory is 
plain, and the satire on “ other-worldliness” keen and 
just. Mrs, Ward’s success with such a motif is sure and 
fine. 

Marion Crawford’s Adam Johnstone’s Son is a story 
of interest enough to hold the reader, without ranking 
as one of his major novels, It is distinctly below his 
Italian series. The skill of the veteran novelistis shown 
in some strong scenes, in character touches, and in 
descriptive passages, well indicating the Amalfian atmos- 
phere. But on the whole the verdict is ‘‘ machine-made.” 
Crawford writes too much and too fast,—for practical 
reasons, no doubt. 

The House, “ an episode in the lives of Reuben Baker, 
astronomer, and of his wife Alice,” by the late Eugene 
Field, is hardly fiction in the strict sense. The fun of 
it is gentle, sweet, and genuine, and the experience, 
narrated with exquisite naturalness, is so common that 
a wide audience of sympathetic fellow-sufferers will 
enjoy the volume, which, because it is posthumous, 
takes on an added charm. Mr. Field left a piece of 
writing in this which is a welcome addition to the sum- 
total of his literary product. 

By writing A Fool of Nature, Julian Hawthorne 
secured the New York Herald prize of ten thousand 
dollars. Knowing this, one’s feeling after laying down 
the book is likely to be disappointment, Forgetting the 
fact, however, the novel is seen to be a very entertaining 
one, cleverly invented and well sustained. It is, too, a 
book intensely American in characters, scenes, and 
general effect. Mr. Hawthorne has a faculty for easy, 
happy dialogue. Though not a great novel, this is very 
far from being a poorone. Somehow, this Hawthorne of 
the second generation constantly hints, but never quite 
demonstrates, that he is his father’s son. 

Madelon, Mary E. Wilkins’s latest story, is a novel of 
New England village life, dealing in a vein of impas- 
sioned romance with the drama of love at cross purposes. 
The heroine, whose name gives the book its title, has 
French and Indian blood in her, and primitive instincts 
and traits which come out in her relation to her lover. 
Madelon is a vivid, convincing piece of characterization, 
and it is a true idealist who conceived such a person as 
Lot Gordon, the sickly, bookish cousin, with his hopeless 
passion. The revelation of the whims, moods, and inter- 
ests of a country community is admirable, the whole 
touched by a tinge of the archaic, which adds charm. 
Of force and beauty, Miss Wilkins’s diction in this book 
is the finest example she has yet given the public; and 
the novel creates somewhat of the feeling of tragic romance 
begotten by Hawthorne, its sombreness in this case 
happily lightened by the eventual joining of the lovers, 
Madelon is impressive both as art and life, and will be 
recognized as a creative work of high order. 

A weird and ghoulish story is this of The Were- Wolf. 
According to the old superstition, this animal was a 
human being transformed into a wolf, while yet retain- 
ing human intelligence as well as other humam qualities, 
The belief in such transformations still prevails among 
primitive peoples. Clemence Housman’s story, while 
it is grewsome, contains a symbolism which is impres- 
sive. The self-sacrifice of one to save a twin brother 
from the evil Thing by which he was fascinated, bears an 
obvious moral in vivid portrayal. The literary man- 
ner of it is somewhat rigid and heavy, as is notaltogether 
inappropriate to the atmosphere of a Northern folk-tale, 
The interest is well sustained toa startling climax. But 
the book is not one to put into the hands of young chil- 
dren, nor even to be reserved as a late-at-night tale for 
the hysterical adult, 

Mary Hallock Foote is favorably known for her novels 
and short tales of Western life, and in The Cup of 
Trembling will be found five stories representing the 
strongest fiction she has written in this form. They are 
almost unbrokenly sad or tragic, the blight of realism 
seeming to have left its impress upon Mrs, Foote to this 
extent; but there is no denying the originality of concep- 
tion and power in execution of fiction like “‘ Maverick ” 
or “ The Trumpeter.” The author, however somber her 
tales may grow, is an idealist in that she perceives and 
reproduces the larger, higher, nobler issues of character 
in the hands of Fate. 

Few stronger novels will appear this year than Harold 
Frederic’s The Damnation of Theron Ware. It is a 
study of certain religious phases of American life, of 
Methodism before the War, and the central figure, Ware 
the preacher, furnishes Mr, Frederic opportunity for 
the acute analysis of a type which certainly exists,—the 
brilliant speaker caught by liis own eloquence, and 
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slowly degenerating under worldly and otler-worldly 
influences. The development of Ware in his environ 
ment and with his tendencies is inevitable, and has in 
it the awfulness of a Greek tragedy, while too much 
praise cannot be given to the wealth of detail by which 
the religion of this sect in a small town is truthfully 
represented, as well as for the clear, masterly character 
drawing, not only of Ware, but of his wife, of the woman 
friend whose influence leads him towards Romanism, and 
of other leading personages. The story is written with 
terseness, vivid phrasing, and dramatic grip. 

W. E. Norris always writes a story that holds the 
interest, and that has the saving grace of humor. Of- 
late, however, he has inclined more and more to grim 
or tragic endings. This is true of The Dancer in Yellow, 
although the book has plenty of the light and amusing 
in it. The tale has intimate but clearly done pictures of 
theatrical life of the seamier sort, and is-both pathetic 
and appealing in its revelation of contrasted characters. 

Pirate Gold, by F. J. Stimson, is a story in which the 
Boston of the early century is mirrored in a love tale of 


much charm and art. The life in an old-time merchant . 


business house, and among different strata of society at 
the “ Hub,” is given with rare skill, and Mr, Stimson 
will win new admirers by this book. He is one of the 
ablest of the younger Boston novelists. 

Mr. Howells’s A Parting and a Meeting, while belong- 
ing to his minor fiction, has in a quiet way much sugges- 
tive and tragic force. The mot‘f is distinctly ethical, and, 
given the characters, there is an impressive inevitability 
about the action. A finished art is evident in the con- 
struction of the tale. The meeting, long years thereafter, 
of the whilom lovers, is full of pathos, 

One of the most promising of younger novelists is 
Gilbert Parker, whose When Valmond Came to Pontiac 
last year was a brilliant performance. His longer his- 
torical romance, The Seats of the Mighty,.now given to 
the public, is more ambitious, and, perhaps, not quite so 
successful, It is astory of old Quebec. Montcalm and 
other historical personages appear, and the plot is inge- 
nious and-lively. Much study is evident in the setting 
of the narrative, and the literary skill of the archaic 
diction wins admiration, though at times it makes the 
style obscure. The tone is gallant and heroic through- 
out, and it is hard to say why this novel falls short of 
being a great romance. Somehow its interest is not quite 
compelling, nor are any of its characters creations long 
to remember. But this is judging the book by the 
highest of its kind; and, generally speaking, Mr. Parker 
has here done an imaginatively conceived and well- 
executed piece of work, far ahead of most present-day 
attempts in the overworked field of historical and adven- 
ture fiction, 

F, Hopkinson Smith’s Tom Grogan has the merit of a 
breezy Americanism. The hero is a heroine, Tom being 
an Amazonian Irish woman, a stevedore by profession, 
who does business in her crippled husband’s name. She 
can put her fist through a board on occasion, has no end 
of pluck and practical ability, and isa tender mother 
and good home-maker withal. She has a Homeric 
physique and a native nobility of character. The life 
among steyedores and ward politicians in a small Staten 
Island town is given with spiritand knowledge; and Tom 
is certainly 2 winsome creature, but doesn’t strike one as 
quite real, so that the story may be accused of false 
romanticism, possibly. The Irish brogue mixed with 
American slang, talked by her and other of the people in 
the book, is capitally done, and Mr. Smith has written a 
stirring, healthy bit of fiction. 


CAB 


Lit:le Rivers: A Bovk of Essays in Profitable Idleness.. By, 
Henry Van Dxke. (8vo, illustrated, pp. viii, 291. New 
York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. $2.) . 

There is something in the pursuit of the angler which 
tends to the writing of good works. Fron» Walton 
to Prime these contemplative and observant handlers 
of the rod write well. Dr. Vun Dyke was already 
known as a good writer before he gave us the clew to 
the fact in this very pretty. and readable book’ of 
vacation wanderings.. The Adirondacks, Canada, Scot- 
land and the Swiss Alps, Austria, and Canada again, 
are the scenes of his happy toils, and the: bouk is fresh 
and cheerful, as open-air books should be. Humor plays 
over it all, and tenderness also. The finest chapter is 
the last, which tells of a vacation spent with d's wife on 
a French-Canadian river. One may watch with jeal- 
ousy for stories too tall for the author’s cloth, but find 
nothing to which he need ask the attention of the 
Presbytery of New York. Wise men who have read 
the Edda abstain from such piscatorial yarns, knowing 
that they never can reach the level touched by Thor on 
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the famous fishirg expedition with the 
giant. The pictures areexceptionally good. 


oO 


Coronation of Love. By George Dana Board- 

man, D.D. (Square 8vo, pp. 58. Philadel- 

phia : American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 75 cents.) 


This is an exposition of St. Paul’s won- 
derful thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians. 
After Professor Drummond’s Greatest 
Thing in the World, it is difficult to write 
anything new on this chapter. But Dr. 
Boardman’s treatment is different, and 
peculiarly his own. It is full of rich 
gleams of thought. The book is gotten 
up in a handsome way, in white boards, 
and is designed as a gift-book. 


CAS 


Literary Notes and News 


Real-Encyclopedia The third edition of 
for Protestant thegreat Real-Encyclo- 
Theology pedia for Protestant 


Theology, founded by Professor Herzog of |: 


Erlangen, follows the- second much more 
closely than the second followed the first. 
Its first heft has just been issued, and the 
whole will be complete in one hundred 
and eighty parts, issued at one mark (or 
twenty-two cents) each. As Professor 
Herzog died while the second edition was 
under way, the work was completed under 
the editorship of Professor Albert Hauck 
of Leipzig, who is also to edit the third. 
The work has the merit of being written 
by the moderate theologians of recognized 
ability. Ove of its defects is the preference 
of exhaustive dissertations on leading top- 
ics, to the exclusion of many of secondary 
importance. This is avoided in the rival 
Encyclopedia of Catholic Theology, now 
passing through its second edition under 
the editofship of Professor Kaulen. An- 
other defect is the limitation of the range 
of topics to Germany mainly. The former 
fault is not corrected in the new edition. 
Thus there are three articles on Abendmahi 
(the Lord’s Supper), which fill forty-four 
pages, or more than half of the first heft. 
Shaefer & Koradi, of Philadelphia, gre 
the Amer.can agents. 





Convention Calendar for 
1896 


New York, at Broadway Tabernacle, 


THE 


Summer Schools for Bible 
f Study 


IBLE study promises to be among the 
prominent features of vacation life 


this summer. The American Institute of 
Sacred Literatare alone announces fifteen 
summer schools for the purpose of study- 
ing the old Book. 

The first of these assemblies is called 
the National Sunday-school Teachers’ 
Seminary, to be held at the Southwestern 
Baptist College, at Jackson, Tennessee, 
June 9-30. Dr. Theodore G. Soares of 
Rockford, Illinois, will be instructor. 

The summer school at Winfield, Kansas, 
June 16-27, will be under the teaching of 
Dr. H. L. Willett of the University of 
Chicago. 

The Lake Madison (South Dakota) As- 
sembly will continue from June 30 to 
July 9, and Dr. Edward L. Parks of 
Atlanta University will be instructor. 

The summer school at the University of 
Chicago will be held from July 1 to Sep- 
tember 22, with President W. R. Harper, 


Professors Price, Burton, Rhees, and 
Mathews, and Drs. Crandall, Breasted, 
Berry, and Arnolt, and Mr. Votaw. Be- 


sides the regular courses, President E. 
Benjamin Andrews of Brown University 
will deliver ten lectures on “ Society's 
Reserve Moral Forces; ” the Rev. Profes- 
sor Joseph Agar Beet of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Richmond, England, four lectures 
n “The Historic Ground of the Christian 
Faith;” Professor George Adam Smith of 
Glasgow, Scotland, eight lectures on “ He- 
brew Poetry;” Associate Professor C. R. 
Henderson, three lectures on “ The His- 
toric Growth of Social Ideals;” Professor 
George T. Ladd, of Yale, daily for six 
weeks on “ The Philosophy of Religion; ” 
and Professor Rush Rhees of Newton Theo- 
logica) Institution, five lectures on “ The 
Psalms of the Pharisees.” The division 
of physical culture will be under the direc- 
tion of Associate Professor Stagg. Baxe- 
ball, tennis, and other sports, will be pro- 
vided for. All the summer biblical work 
of this University is affiliated with the 
Institute. 

The Louisiana Chautauqua at Ruston, 
in that state, from July 2 to August 1, 
will have Professor C. K. Crawford of Dan- 
ville Theological Seminary as instructor. 

At the Midland Chautauqua Assembly, 
at Des Moines, Iowa, July 10 to 24, Dr. 


Chicago, will have charge of the teaching. 
At the great New York Chautauqua, 





BOONE LOU vcivccies vrsssvssocni von cosescses June 2-4 
Ohio, at Columbus......5.....cc000 seeeeeee oe June 2-4 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee......... ....s000 June 2-4 
Indiana, at Crawfordsville...............¢ June 9-11 
Town, at Des Moines...........e0.0000...-..3une 9-11 | 
Oregon, at Portland ...........c0c0 sessesess June 9-11 
Montana, at Bozeman...... ......:0....0+ June 9-12 
Kansas, Forest Park, Ottawa.......... June 12-15 


Meeting of Int. Lesson Committee, at 


Hotel Brunswick, Boston........ June 19, 20 | conducted by President Harper, and spe- 


Meeting of International Executive 


Committee, at Boston.............. June 21, 22 
International, Tremont Temple, 

BOstOM..........0 cecsscee eoannonnnes June 23-26 
Mississippi, at Wesson.............000000 July 22-24 
Nebraska, at Omaha.............000 00000 July 28-30 
Kentucky, at Owensboro........... «/ August 25-27 | 
North Carolina, at Chapel Hill... August 25-27 
South Carolina, at Florence......... August 25-27 
Missouri, at Jefferson City...........August 25-27 
Middle Tennessee, at Clarksville.. August 26-28 
Arizona, at Flagstaff......... ......00 August 28-30 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford..October 6-8 
BEGRRG, BE RGD ccccesins s00es co cccsceced October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington.............. October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle......... «October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno............... October 13-15 


District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 16-18 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo......... November 17-19 
British North America 


New aeceatale. a Woodstock ...October ~* 


| July 11 to August 21, President William R 


Herbert L. Willett, of the University of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


bly, but he will also give lectures at the 
Macatawa Park, Michigan, Assembly, on 
“The Beginnings of Christianity.” The 
dates are August 2-9. 

At Monteagle, Tennessee, August 9-23, 
Professor Lincoln Hulley will be the in- 
structor. 

The Sabbath School Assembly of the 
Synod of Missouri, at Pertle Springs, 
Missouri, August 11-26, will have as in- 
stractor Professor Edward T. Harper of 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. The 
general subject is ‘‘ The Times of Elijah 
and Elisha.” 

The last of the schools in connection 
with the Institute is the Winona (Indiana) 
Assembly, coming August 12-23. At this 
assembly Professor C. K. Crawford will 
give instruction on “ The Lower Criticism 
of the Bible,” and Professor W. W. White 


also give instruction. 


include the following topics: Hebrew and 
New Testament Greek language work, the 
early prophets, Hebrew history, the times 
of the Christ, the Hebrew Psalter, the life 
of the Christ, the Book of Job, modern 
discoveries and the Old Testament, the 
Pauiine Epistles, history of the Apostolic 
Church, the wisdom writings of the Old 


beginnings of Christianity, the lower criti- 
cism of the Bible, Messianic prophecy, 
the general Epistles, the times of Elijah 
and Elisha, and the history of the English 
Bible. 

It is sureiy a matter of interest to all 
lovers of the Bible to know that so many 
aud such varied opportunities are afforded 
for study during the coming season. The 
addresses from which information con- 





Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with diseount of 10 per cent 


be used within « year, or for a space of not less 
than one inch each issue for a year. Positions 
may be cout-acted for, subject to earlier con- 
tracts with other advertisers, provided such posi- 
tions do not conflict with ‘the Publishers’ idea | 
of the general make- -up of the advertising pages. 
Positions are never guaranteed to any advertise- 
ment of less then three inches space. An adver- 
tiser contracting | for $1,000 worth of space, te be 
used within one year, may have, when prac- 
ticable, a s lected position without extra cost 
except when the advertiser contracts for a posi- 
tion on the last page. For all advertising con- 
ditioned on en eppearance upon the last page, 
an advance of 20 per cent in addition to the 
vegular rate will be charged. For inside-page 





| Harper, and Professors Edward L. Curtis, 
Shailer Mathews, and Frank K. Sanders, 
| will beinstructorsin English Bible courses; 
Professors McClenahan, Curtis, and San- 
ders, in Hebrew courses; 
Shailer Mathews in New Testament Greek 


courses. Six Sunday Bible studies will be 


cial lectures by Dr. Joseph Agar Beet and 


| Professor George Adam Smith will be 


given. 


University of Denver. 


man, Ph.D., of Yale, as instructor. 


gust 12. 





of Bucknell University. 


Dr. Wiilett will not only give instruc- 
Ontario, at London ..................-October 27-29 tion at the Midland Chautauqua Assem- 


and Professor 


The Rocky Mountain Assembly will be 
held at Glen Park, Colorado, from July 
15 to 29, and it will be under the instruc- 
tion of Professor Wilbur F. Steele of the 


At Saratoga Springs the Sammer School 
of Theology will be held from July 15 to 
August 15, with the Rev. Harlan Creel- 


Professor Frank K. Sanders of Yale will 
instruct classes at the Bay View (Michi- 
gan) Bible School from July 16 to Au- 


From July 20 to August 8 the summer 
school at Lakeside, Ohio, will be under 
the instruction of Professor Lincoln Hulley 


positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
udvance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, 
and display. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. 
Subse enti ae see fourteenth page. 





The Very Bes 


The OCCIDENT in a recent issue said : 


cations of the very highest grade. 
demanded ; 


The ‘ helps,’ 


past year, and as for Forward, that little weekly 


panion and Harper’s Young People. 








and the Rev. Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman will | 


The courses in the schools enumerated | 


Testament, prophets and prophecy, the |, 


“ea Department 


on an advance order of 1000 or more lines te | 


For Terms of 


tinues to be charming in appearance and healthfully uplifting im tone. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 


Presbyterian Hoard of Publication 
and Sabbath-Scheo! Work 
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cerning any of the schools may be obtained 
can be secured from the office of the Insti- 
tute, Hyde Park, Chicago. 


*=-NOW READY! 


Our new Self-Pronouncing 
S. S. Teachers’ Bibles & 


Containing an 


Illustrated Bible 
Dictionary... 


Full particulars on application. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Publishers and Importers 
Teachers’ Bibles, Text Bibles, 
Testaments, etc. 
Send for descriptive list to 
33 East 17th Street, New York 
The Traveling Man knows a good thing, 
He uses Bushnell's Perfect Letter Copy- 


ing Book. No press required. Alb leading 
booksellers and stationers sell them. 




















Ward & Drum mond 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


T LIBRARY BOOKS 


BEST Bend t r free descri 
tive cata log. W.A. WILDE 
MEMORIZING CARDS. | 


BIBLE Send 5 cents f..r 3 8imples, 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO, 
122 Nassau St., New York. 








50c. year ; instructive to e very: 
LECTRICAL | body. kample copy, Se 
DOINGS Cortlandt Street, New ¥ me 


15,000 - - - ~--15,000--- ~~~ 15,000 


Dortch’'s GOSPEL VOICES 


in only six months, and the demand for this book is 
steadily increasing each day. It is the Gospel song- 
book of the year. It fills the demand for a be go lass 
song-book ata low price. It is suitable for all Gospel 
work. Send '6 cents in stampa for a sample cop, 
and be convinced that it is the book you want. Itselis 
on its merits. D n't delay. Special price on quanti- 
ties. Address, 

SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Patriotism in Song 


A pamphlet of W peges c mtaining new patriotic 
frongs especially adapted to the celebration of our 
Nati: nal Birthday by churches, Sunday-sehools, pub- 
lic schools, and al! patriotic orders, 100,000 copies 

laced in public schools of Phila. Endorsed by Dr. 

Zdward Brooks, Supt. Publie Schools, Phila.. and rep- 
| resentative clergy men. ‘They abound with fnospiri oo 
| patriotic sent.ment.’ Bay: le by muil, 5e.; $4 per i 
ut bookstores, or -John Lieyd Jones, 

M7 Norih Wth Street, Piilade Iphia, 





For Christian Workers 
i“ Hymns, 1 to 6, for devotional meetings. 
xcelsior Music Edition, 739 hymns, $75 per 100. 

| Gospel Choir No. 2. $40 per roo. 

| Highest Praise, for the Sabbath-school. $30 per 100, 
‘| Christian Endeavor Hymns. $30 per 100. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
wE 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Dew Drops 


A new book of PRIMARY SONGS. now ready. 
Sample copy by mail for 25 wer 


te ey J. J. HOOD 940 W. Madison Rt. 


1024 Arch St. 
The latest and be«t book 


UPLIFTING SONGS 





for praise pe ge re- 
vivals, and Sabbath- 7 hools. 35 cts BY, 
men paces free. TEJOHN CHU RCH OMPANY, 


Cincinnati—New York—Chicago. 


$ E. AW mage book ¢ eon- 
peunrcess con or 150 entirely new some —y + Sunday- 
schools, gospel meetings, etc. +) cents i a copy, 
$30 per humdred. Send tor specimen 
. all-Mack Co., 416 Ai Are h Street, P Miadetpiria, Pa. Pa. 


Now ready. 


“Only the Best is Good Enough . 


The Board of Publication tries to make the 


Westminster Series, edited by Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D. 


t in the World 


“ The Presbyterian Board of Publication is taking great pains to make its Sabbath-school publi- 


both for teachers and scholars, are all that can be 


there has been a steady improvement in the junior and primary departments during the 


for the young people, it always has been and con- 
The illustrations in these 


papers compare favorably with those in the secular magazines for the young, such as The Youth's Com- 
Let all Presbyterians be loyal to the Board, and use these helps 
and papers iu preference to others, most of which are inferior,” 





Sunday-schools not already using this series of lesson helps and illustrated papers will do well to 
send for a sample set for exammation and comparison. 


Business Superintendent 


1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 



























The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, June 6, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
= ond-class matter.” 


———____ 





Terms of Subscription 


following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage : 


COpy , ONE FAT. ..0......ccseeceeeeees ee ae $1.50 
copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
its, $1.0) a year, or $4.00 for five years, ful! payment 
Pe, 


advance 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


ny school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with ps many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the ey ays | yearly club rates: 
Yor any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addres :es, $1.00 each. 
or five or more copies in a puckage to one -.ddress, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
po person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 
2t papers for a club may be ordered sent pertiy 
to Individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


red, 

The papers for aclub should all goto one post-office, 
h In cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
et their mail matter from one post-office, and 

others In the same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. Thisapplices to pack- 
clubs at fifty cents per Copy. to the extent cnat 
kages may be divided into smaller packager 

0 or more copies each, if desired. 

Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copica for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


ada itlous may be made af any time toa cle*-—such 


Sunday School Times is published week! 
atthe y Pr y 


itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
th the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 

Se pron rtionate share of the yearly club rate. 
that are open during only a portion of the 
* mer subscribe at cinb rates for such a length of 

as the papers may be required. 

ge of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or 81.00 
pF seed can ha e the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package ciubs do not 
pave this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
ma package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the hah 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription, If 
a club subscriber intends to change his or her 
ress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
pn long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state, P 
club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
raon will oblige the publishers by stating that 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the sane pela for, unless by special request. “The 
a club will invariably be discontinued 
expiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 

be made early. 
h copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
eachers of a school to examine it, will be 
, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 

Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 

: Ty mipitere and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies. 

mueat be ordered at one time, and ther +i 

either sinely to the individual addresses, orin 

to one ress, Whichever may be preferred 

the subscribers. i 

Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 

27 ernoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 

or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, tha 

ze ee mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
ribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 





We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
ae directions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


* * “Sanitas” Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 


Takes the Corn 


—leaves 00 soreness. A-Corn Salve is 
harmless, but it does its work. 1Se. a box. 
At your drugzists or by mail. 


GIANT CHEMICAL Co., 305 Cherry St., Phila. 
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WHI 
Busy Women INSTANTANEOUS 
should use— CHOCOLATE. 














ANTED-—A reliable lady or gentleman to dis- 
tribute samples and make a house-to-house 
Canvass for our Vegetable ‘loilet Soaps and Pure 
Flavoring Extracts. 0 to $75 a month easily made. 
Address Crorts & Rep, Chicago, Ll. 


to se!! office and labor- 


SALESMEN eaving specialiies to 


Every business man wanta them, 0 rofit ° 
side lines. Model Mfg. Co., Box T, Bouth’ Bend, fed. 


ANTED AGENTS ess 


ever invented. See wine 2 
. Write quick. BROWARD & CO., Box 7 , Philadelphia 
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or THE 
Qataloous BES come ies Prices and terms 


sell Sash Locks & 





pose 





Disinfect. 
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amemons ¢4EET WT IS JUST AS EASY, and a heap more_ 





te: sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
DA é ° . . 
Z Pintsburgh. lection of materials when having paint- 
—, ing done and secure the best result as it is 
soxeram | to take chances and use m‘xtures of which 
ATLANTIC . . 
asain ! you know nothing. To be sure of getting 
BROOKL ; 
New York. 
pP W hite Lead 
ULSTER 
= ure Ite ea 
SOUTHERN } calenge : é 
SHIPMAN "| examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
ree Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
nxp sta ( ““* | tained by using Nationa Leap Co.'s brands 
pares of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
eS ie of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
coRuEts. Salem, Mass, - upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
‘ REE ictarin 1 Broadway, New York. 











The Powder Free 


In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use daily), a box of fine Sozodont powder 
No other dentifrite so complete, so safe, so certain in giving the 
Its popularity has lasted over fifty years. 


(use twice a week). 
best results. 


On 


PwRE AND FRAGRANT. 


A small sample bottle free, if you mention The Sunday School Times. Address the proprietors of Sozodont, 
Haut & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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Your shoe-keeper— A 
Brown’s French Dressing 


For Ladies and Children’s Shoes 
DDDDDD5D55555555D335D3d>5>553>>D>>>>>>>>>>> 
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A Model Superintendent 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


An object-lesson will help a superintendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “A Model Superintendent "’ shows how a good superin- 
tendent actually did his work: In the study; with the teachers ; in the desk ; 
with the scholars; among the 
records ; at special service. It 
is a sketch of the life and work 
of Henry P. Haven, of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee. 


o~-@ 
188 pages (5% ><7% inches), 
bound in cloth, with fine steel 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 








“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed, in our best regulated modern Sunday- 
schools.”"— The Examiner and Chronicle. 








portrait of Mr. Haven. Price, $1. 
postpaid, by the publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Watnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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Church Furnishings 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, | 
Larges 








Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, 


} 






27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send fc. stamp for nev 100-page 
catalogue. Catalogs sent. 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 








merchants by samples, | « Th 


For Sunday-school Walls | Stamped Steel Ceilings 
Two steel-plate engravings of religious sentiment— 
re Gosd Shepherd,” and “* bd. Shepherd of Jerusa- Most Durable and Decorative 
em eav aper, x nches : srav , ‘ : 
| ge Postpaid, carefully packed, de tack 3 tr tee | << 2 for all buildings. Pe at gg 
| for Doth. e Religious Press Association, | Be TH °c oat —.., 

1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | ios S. NOR ROP, 35 Cherry Street, New ¥ ork. 
Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


SISCO BROS., 


| i 
Flags saimere ma. Banners 








The Wanderer 


[From “ A Little | ook of Western Verse,” by 
Eugene Field.] 


PON a mountain height, fur from the sea, 
1 found a shell, 
And to my listening ear the lonely thing 
Ever a song of ocean seemed to sing, 
Evcr a tale of oecan seemed to tell. 


How came that shell upon that mountain 
height? 
Al: who can say ~ : 
Whether there drupped by some too careless 


hand 
Or whether there cast when ocean swept the 
land, ‘ 


Ere the Eternal had o dained the day ? 


One suny it sang,— 
Sang of the nw/ul mysteries of the tide, 
Sang of the misty sea, profound and wide;— 
iver with echoes of the ocead rang. 


And as the shell wpon the mountain height 
Sings of the sea, 
So do I ever, leagues and leagues away ,— 
So do I ever, wandering wiere I may,— 
Sivg, O my home! sing, O my home! of 
thee. 


CAS 


The Great Consolation 


(From Amiel's Journal. | 


O CURSE grief is easier than to bless 
it, but tu do so is to fall back into 
the point of view of the earthly, the car- 
nal, the natural man. by what has Chris- 
tianity subdued the worid if not’ by the 
apotheosis of~grief, by its marvelous 
transmutation of suffering into triumph, 
of the crown of thorns into the crown of 
glory, and of a gibbet into a symbol of 
salvation? What does the ap§Meosis of 
the cross mean, if not the death of death, 
the defeat of sin, the beatification of, 
martyrdom, the raising to theskies of vol- 
untary sacrifice, the defiance of pain ?— 
“OQ Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, 
where is thy victory?” By long brooding 
over this theme—the agony of the just, 
peace is the midst of agony, and the heay- 
enly beauty of such peuce—humanity 
came to understand that a new religion 
was born,—a new mode, that is to say, of 
explaining life aud of understanding suf- 
fering. 


| Suffering was a’curse from which man 


fled; now it becomes a paces of the 
soul, a sacred trial sent by Eternal Love, a 
divine dispensation meant to sanctify and 
ennoble us, an acceptable aid to faith, a 
strange initiation into happiness, O power 
of belief! All remains the same, and yet 
all is changed. A new certitude arises to 
deny the apparent and the tangible; it 
pierces through the mystery of things, it 
places an invisible Father behind visible 
nature, it shows us joy sbining through 


oy. 
, Nand so, for those who have_ believed, 
the tomb becomes heaven, and on the 
funeral pyre of Jife they sing the hosanna 
of immortality; a sacred madness has re- 
newed the face of the world forthem, and 
when they wish to explain what they feel, 
their ecstasy makes them incomprehensi- 
ble; they speak with tongues. A wild 
intoxication of self-sacrifice, contempt for 
death, the thirst for eternity, the delirium 
of love,—these are what the unalterable 
gentleness of the Crucified has had power 
to bring forth. By his pardon of his exe- 
cutioners,and by that unconquerable sense 
in him of an indissoluble union with God, 
Jesus, on his cross, kindled an inextin- 
guishable fire and revolutionized the 


Invalid Chairs |.world. He proclaimed and realized sal- 


vation by faith in the infinite mercy, and 
in the pardon granted to simple repent- 
ance. By his sayihg, “There is more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that repenteth 
than over ninety and nine just persons who 
need no repentance,” he made humility 
the gate of entrance into Paradise. 
Crucify the rebellious self, mortify your- 
self wholly, give up all to God, and the 
peace which is not of this worl will de- 
scend upon you. For eighteen centuries 
no grander word has been spoken; and 
although humanity is foreverseeking after 
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a more exact and complete application of 
justice, yet her secret faith is not in justice 

ut in pardon, for pardon alone conciliates 
the spotless purity of perfection with the 


Strange, was it not? Far from its native deep, © 


tears, aud makes of pain the beginning of 
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infinite pity due to weakness—that is to 
say, it alone preserves and defends the idea 
of holiness, while it allows full scope to 
tht of love. The gospel proclaims the 
ineffable consolation, the good news, which 
disarms all earthly griefs, and robs even 
death of its terrors—the news of irrevoca- 
ble pardon ; that is to say, of eternal life. 
The cross is the guarantee of the gospel. 
Therefore it has been its standard. 


CAB 
There Came Out this Calf 


[From a sermon by Russell H. Conwell, reported in 
T emple Magazine. } 
S$ IT a comfort to know that sometimes 
good men are not altogether good? 
Does it help us to find in our weakness 
that other pore who seem to be so saintly 
are very much like ourselves? Is it an 
indication of total depravity that we are 
lad Peter told a lie? Is it because of sin 
n our hearts that we turn to the story of 
Aaron, the brother of Moses, and feel a 
sense of relief to find that he had some 
sins of his own? I do not analyze the 
human heart, and cannot explain my own 
feelings; but somehow I do gather just a 
little comfort from the half-inclination of 
Aaron to excuse himself at other people’s 
expense in the text of this morning. 

In the thirty-second chapter of Exodus, 
and the twenty-fourth verse, it ‘states, 
“And I said unto them, Whosoever hath 
any gold, let them break it off. So they 
gave it me: then I cast it into the fire, 
and there came out this calf.”... 

Then we have this excuse presented. 
Now it may be that this good man was 
caught off his guard; that Moses was in 
such a towering rage, and said things with 
such directness and sharpness, that the 
old Adam arose in Aaron unexpectedly to 
himself. But' Aaron said, “ Let not the 
anger of my lord wax hot; thou knowest 
the people, that they are set on mischief. 
For they said unto me, Make us gods, 
which shall go before us: for as for this 
Moses, the man that brought us up out of 
the land of Egypt, we wot not what is 
become of him. And I said unto them, 
Whosoever hath any gold, let them break 
it off. So they gaye it me: then I cast 
it into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.” 

All mankind must worship something. 
It is a part of their very being, a necessity 
of the human soul, the human thought. 
That we should admire some one thing 
supremely over all others, that we must 
worship, must revere, must honor, some- 
thing, some power, some object differefit 

ourselves, is everywhere potent. 
Worship, then, being a constitutional part 
of the make-up, the one question is not 
whether a man worships,—for all men do 
worship,—but the question really is, what 
does he worship? Now these people were 
retending to worship God, and to be fol- 
owing the Lord of Heaven. But really 
ac spirits were worshiping the golden 


I have asked myself frequently the ques- 
tion, as I have studied upon the text, 
“ What do I worship most? what holds the 
highest place in my estimation, in my 
reverence?” And then again J question 
myself whether it be the God of Heaven, 
or some earthly idol set up around me. 

What do you worship this morning, my 
Did you take the Scriptures this 
morning, and gather your family around, 
and from this book some sacred les- 
son that should bless their lives, that 
should make your family more sacred to 
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you; or did you take up the Sunday news- 


paper, and bury yourselfin that? Which 

id you worship this morning? You can 

soon judge where you stand by finding out 

what it is you worship, for every man 

worships something. Did you take the 

Bible last evening, and read your Sunday- 

school lesson over,and meditate upon it, or 

did you take a French novel, and lie down 

and try to wade through the uncertainties 
and dangerous immoralities of its sugges- 

tions? Which would you ratherdo? I 
do not mean that a person should prefer 
the Bible to the novel when seeking amuse- 
ment. But which would you rather study 
as a matter of principle,—this Bible ora 
romance? Ask your own heart, and see 
which you will take, and that will show 
you which you worship. ... 

Do you worship that bicycle mure than 
you worship the church? Would you 
rather now, at this moment, be out on 
your bicycle in the park or on the street 
than be present here, feeling you are doing 
your duty to God and man? Ask your- 
self, and then think of those wandering 
Israelites bowing down to this golden calf. 
If you prefer the bicycle to the church, 
don’t wonder at the childish things the 
Teraelites did in their time. 

. I went down: to visit the art gallery a 
— time ago, and while I was waiting for 
a friend to come, a great many people 
came to the gallery to see that great paint- 
ing then on exhibition. On the street 
there was adog-fight. Some ofthe people 
coming to the Academy would not turn 
their attention at ajl to the dog-fight, but 
went right on toward that sublime picture, 
entered the house without a turn of the 
eye toward the dog-fight. But about two- 
thirds of the people who came turned to 
worship that dog-fight in thestreet. Which 
do you worship, the dog-fight or the mag- 
nificent painting? 

These Israelites bowed down to just 
such a calf, to just such a god. Now if 
was hard to hold these Israelites in their 
childishness. We must not blame them. 
If a Christian were to do it now, it would 
be a greater sin than it was then. Away 
back there in that era of the world men 
had not the opportunity to learn better, 
or the inspirations to do better. They 
were children. They committed sins 
which now would be terrible, and yet were 
retained in the church. They committed 
the most horrid crimes, and yet seemed 
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it now. It was hard to hold these people, 
these children of a larger growth, while 
Moses was out of sight. There are people 
now who are so childish and shallow that 
when a n is out of sight he is out of 
mind. There are persons who will profess 
the greatest kind of love for a person in his 
presence, and yet, when out of sight, will 
never turn their minds toward him at all. 
Now these persons are like a shallow poo} 
that, in the summer-time, fill in the rain- 
storm, but soon the sun comes out and 
licks it up, and by twelve o’clock the 
«whole pool is a dry bed of sand. But the 
love that worships God, and the love that 
is true to man, is like the river that runs 
deep and silent and strong, and ever con- 
tinues the same ; just the samethis month 
as last month, ouly deeper and stronger. 
No love is of any value that hath not that 
characteristic. And yet these people were 
so childish that, before Moses had been 
gone a week, they wished to fall down and 
worship the gods of Egypt again. ... 

Oh, these wasted years! We need, 
then, I say, to havé a high principle of 
worship. Now what did they worship? 
They worshiped ornaments, they wor- 
shiped earrings, they worshiped nose- 
rings, they worshiped ankle-rings, they 
worshiped jewelry,—the gems, the trin- 
kets of hife.... I have not time or recite, 
or the mind to bring out, all the follies of 
life. Worshiping these trinkets!... 

This brings me at last to Aaron’s plea. 
Aaron said unto Moses, “ I cast-it into the 
fire, and there came out thiscalf.” He did 
not dare to say he had nothing to do with 
its coming outa ¢alf. Yet he wanted to 
blame some one else for his own sin. 
When we get before the eternal judg- 
ment, and the angel brings out the boo 
of remembrance, and asks us if we are 
guilty or not, we may say, “ Not guilty.” 
And he will look at these sins, these fol- 
lies we have worshiped, this waste of 
time, of money, and life and influence, 
and will say, “ Look at this, and can you 
say before God that you are not guilty?” 

“Oh!” you may say, “I did these things; 
I have to admit that. I put these trinkets 
in the fire; thatisso. I did do this and 
that and the other, but it ‘came out:a 
calf.’” As the boy used to say, “It 
whistled itself,” I couldn’t help it. It 
came out so. It was its own daing. 

We blame Providence for what we are. 
Aman came to me, and said, ‘ Do you 
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he made me just as I am?” Well, I 
hope God didn’t make many men like 
him, I would have some doubt as to the 
wisdom of God if he made men like that, 
He puts men into this world to be tried, 
to be tested. He leaves them with the 
opportunity always to be saved, never 
refuses any man an opportunity, and he 
gives them the right to worship him; and 
in this world of trial we have these things 
for our testing, for our growth, for our 
help, and we may use them for our in- 
jury if we choose. God calls us to ac- 
count for the calf we worship, and holds 
us responsible for the accumulated result 
of all our little follies. 

We are... what we inherit from our 
own actions and our own influences, We 
are the result of our own life; we are now 
what we ure because of the trinkets we 
have thrown in. They have come out a 
calf; or a lion, in proportion as we have 
thrown in follies or wise and good deeds, 
So I say we place the blame on other 
people. The child throws the blame on 
the parents, and the parents on the child. 
The employers will say, “I am not re- 
sponsible for my employees,” yet: God will 
say, ‘“ You had the influence and the 
power.” The voter will come up and say, 
“TI didn’t go to the pulls, and my nation 
became ruined and wrecked.” ‘“ Well, 
you are responsible.” “Oh, no! I am 
not responsible for it. I only threw 
in trinkets. I didn’t mean they should 
come outacalf. 1 didn’t intend that te 
be tue result.” But God holds every man 
answerable, as does human haw, for the 
necessary result of his actions. If a man 
gives way to calf indulgence, and finds 
himself a calf,if a man falls into bad hab- 
its, and finds at last he is ruined by them 
he is responsible. He who uses the wii 
things of life and makes an idol that he 
worships in the presence of God, is just as 
responsible as though he had engraven 
the calf in the first place. If his words 
had been true that the calf had come out 
of itself, Aaron would have been none the 
less responsible. It shows the weakness 
of his excuse to Moses, the weakness of 
any man’s excuse to God, that he is not 
what he would wish to be. We are what, 
with the help of God, we make ourselves, 
And we are what our habits, our thoughts, 
our determinations, have made us. We 
are the result of all. these gathered influ- 
ences, over which we had the power to 
make a deliberate choice. We are a calf, 
or we are a saint, as we worship the things of 
this world or worship the everlasting God. 
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